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‘Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 


“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my svul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 
—Hotmgs’ “ Chambered Nautilus.” 
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is a legitimate question, ‘“‘ What effect has 

teaching upon the teacher?” Teaching is a 
business, and a beneficence; it is a good deal more 
than a trade—at least the ideal of teaching is. How 
much of it is trade? As a trade what should its 
effect be on him who plies it? 

Without attempting to arswer this let us turn to 
aspecial phase of the reflex influence of teaching ? 
What effect has teaching upon the character! 
What sort of man does it make of one? Let uslook 
at it now wholly asabusiness. And toanswer it, let 
us take citieslike New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 








— 








those who are there employed. Their remuneration 
is very fair: the hours of work but five; they are in 
good buildings; they are removed from many of the 
perplexities that surround men and women in com- 
mercial life who get an equal amount. Now there 
are no statistics to turn to, to obtain answers to these 
questions, and so we shall have to leave them un- 
answered : 

1, What per cent. advance beyond the attainments 
required to obtain a license to teach? 

2. What per cent. become noted for following any 
specialty, as literature or science? 

3. What per cent. of the rank and file are fitting 
themselves by any other process than the daily 
routine for higher positions? 

4. What per cent. are owners of books (say a 
dozen) on teaching, the trade by which they earn 
their living? 

5. What per cent. have selected and accumulated 
a library of fifty standard books that they make 
use of to carry on their business? 

6. What per cent. gain the reputation among their 
circle of acquaintances of being thoroughly edu- 
cated? 

7. What per cent. may be called earnest students 
of education, literature, history, etc.? 

Many more questions might be added: it is an in- 
teresting theme. But we suspect that if the matter 
is probed thoroughly, there will be a good deal of 
disappointment. We have affirmed that the cause 
of the indifference of teachers to their advancement, 
lies in the fact that they are not really vweaching; 
hence we have aimed to lift teaching out of its low 
estate. We believe that when teachers are set to 
minister to the growth of others. they will try to 
grow themselves; if they merely grind a lot of 
school children over the tables of weights and mea- 
sures, etc., they return to their homes not only 
weary but dissatisfied and soon ‘settle down,” 
saying, ‘‘ to-morrow is to-day over again.” 





HEN the work of education is undertaken on 
any other ground than that of perfecting or 
improving a human being, its effect on the teacher 
will be unfavorable. The college professor too often 
merely aims to add a certain stock of knowledge, 
of which he has a large quantity. The student has 
no desire for it; he only attempts to acquire this 
knowledge in order that he may get a diploma. 
Both parties are in an unfavorable attitude for edu- 
cational results. The college professor who thus 
pursues his calling, aiming at the student's memory, 
and not at his becoming, through his ministry, a 
larger-minded, broader-cultured, stronger-bodied 
man, will deteriorate and not improve, Thus we 
have men in colleges who have not the slightest 
interest in public education; in the town where the 
college is situated, it is often the case that the pri- 
mary school is in a state that might awaken the 
attention of some educational Howard. They are 
posted on mythology; they know all about the 
cases, voices, and moods of the languages of the 
dead nations, but little about the needs of the 
living people around them. 

This does not arise from their possession of so 
much knowledge, but from the wrong use they 
make of that knowledge. The Greeks understood 
this far better than we to-day, with all our boasted 

of education. They aimed all 
knowledge at the perfection of the human being; 
somehow they got hold of the idea that the world 
exists to educate and perfect humanity. If 
teachers in the colleges used their knowledge for 
this purpose, they would be men of power, and 
exert a wide influence. As it is, they are mostly 
narrow-minded ; uninterested in their pupils except 
as recipients of knowledge that cannot be claimed 
to have a supreme value. The teachers of Ulysses 





and Chicago, and let us look at ten thousand of 


8. Grant at West Point predicted no good of him, 


for did he not possess low marks on their books? 
Of course the pupils suffer from these wrong educa- 
tional methods, but we are not concerned about 
them at this time. As Charles Sumner proved that 
the enslavement of the negro reacted on his owner, 
and made him lazy, selfish, tyrannical, and cruel, 
and so, in the course of years, differentiated the 
Southern man from the Northern man, so we 
maintain that narrow, unscientific, and unphilo- 
sophic teaching, in the primary school and in the 
college, harden and deteriorate the mental and 
moral powers of him who teaches. The Roman 
orator exclaimed with a fervor that filled the vast 
theater with applause, ‘‘ There is no human being 
but excites an interest in me!” but the great body 
of teachers take little interest in those influences 
that act upon humanity and lift it forward to 
higher levels, Now and then in a town a teacher's 
influence is felt, but how rarely! There must be a 
reason for it. 

Nor are the teachers unaware of the fact that 
they deteriorate. Thousands leave teaching from 
this cause. They attribute it to the hearing of the 
same lessons year after year, or to the dealing with 
youthful instead of adult minds. But there is an 
element of sameness in all occupations, and all cul- 
tivated minds are separated to a certain degree 
from the people they are daily with. The cause lies 
deeper ; it is in the conception of the work, and the 
mode of doing it. 





Now we hold that no system is a good one, no 
matter whether it is the one adopted by New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, that does not cause 
teachers to desire to increase their qualifications. 
And by teachers we mean the entire body, the 
superintendents, the principals, and the assistants. 
If these settle down and give no attention to educa- 
tional progress, there is something ‘* rotten in Den- 
mark.” Sometimes the teachers are absolutely 
afraid to speak and write on educational matters; 
then again they say promotion does not come from 
merit, but from favor; again, they say there is a 
“‘ cast iron” track laid down, and I am obliged to 
run on that track. In some cities they have the 
absurd plan that when the one at the head is gone, 
all are moved along one step, and paid more. 
Hence there is rejoicing when the principal dies, 
for each will get five dollars a month more! What 
a plan! Two *eschers of equal ability in different 
schools get different sums—one more, because there 
has been a death lately above him! 
A gystem is like a harness, a means to help draw 
a load; if it is made too heavy, it pinches and 
chafes here or there; less real work can be done. 
Do our systems stimulate the teachers to make 
progress? What are they doing? What city 
systems are doing it? 


A CLERGYMAN once was heard to remark, ‘‘I 

could not stand the work in ——; the people 
had been educated to expect so much, by ——, that 
I could not stand it.” 

Sometimes a teacher follows sucha man. Prof. 
— remarked, ‘“‘He (meaning his predecessor) 
made it hurd for me; why, the scholars are like 
men; they are wonderfully self-directed. I shall 
have to work in a far different way than in ——.” 

A lady teacher remarked, ‘‘ When I taught in 
the —— schools, the superintendent walked arourd 
and walked out. Then I went to —~-, and what a 
change! Supt. —— came in, sat down, Aftera 
while he remarked, ‘You have excellent order; 
why do you aim at good order?’ I was about to 
say,‘ Because it looks so well to have all so orderly,’ 
but I could not say it to him. He saw my embar- 
rassment, and said, ‘Think it over and tell us at 
the teachers’ meeting.’” These three examples 








may be read over with profit many times. 
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DOING, AN ELEMENT OF EDUCATION. 


as @ prominent element or factor in public school work 


' is due, in many instances, to a misconception ; it is sup- 


posed that technical instruction is meant. In like man- 
ner industrial drawing has been opposed at times 
because it was supposed that textile designing and cabi- 
net or architectural drawing were meant. Yet these 
same teachers will make geography teaching consist in 
the learning of facts, or the drawing of maps, and teach 
arithmetic or grammar, aiming solely at the solving of 
problems or the analyzing of sentences. It must be 
repeated over and over, that the end to be attained is 
not the facile doing of these particular acts, the acquire- 
ment of this knowledge, but in the power to thus do and 
acquire, The full truth lies still in advance of this. The 
true object is to aid the development of the mental and 
bodily powers according to the plan of the Creator. Be- 
sides this, provision is made for meeting the multiform 
demands of active life. Education doesnot aim to make 
a mechanic, a merchant, a citizen, or a scholar, but to 
make a man, whether that man is secondarily prince 
or laborer, 

When this apparent truism, this irrefutable theory, is 
fully grasped by our educators, and practically applied 
in our public school systems, the objection to manual 
training, under this or some better name, will disappear 
and its essential principles will be recognized in the 
methods of work in every branch taught. That element 
now termed by some manual training, by others indus- 
trial or technical instruction, is not designed for the 
making of citizens nor for the cultivation of mechanical 
ingenuity or skill. Its purpose is to act in unison with 
the study of the text-book, and the experiment of the 
laboratory, toward the general development of the per- 
ceptive powers, the judgment, and the executive ability 
of the human being. 

In this view of the subject such displays as the exhi- 
bit made last spring of the Newark schools in penman- 
ship, drawing, and construction, become really memor- 
able affairs. It has been the constant aim of the human 
mind ever to put its thought into tangible forms, and the 
prodtiction and exhibition of the work of pupils is in the 
line of education. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


For some time to come the question of stick or no 
stick will be a living one, yet its importance will dimin- 
ish as the light of science und intelligence increases. 
Why should we whip? The answer comes from all 
sides, ‘‘ Because itis necessary.” But is it necessary? 
We are learning in this particular more about horses 
than children, for it is now determined that even the 
worst horses can be better managed without the whip 
than with one. If bad horses can be so treated why not 
bad children? Mr. Hillyer a London teacher who, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, has had 20,000 children of the 
lowest type pass through his hands, says that he has not 
used the stick twenty times during that time. Other 
teachers in half-time schools, although they receive 
very hardened subjects at advanced ages, strive with 
equal success te dispense with the use of the stick. This 
testimony comes through the Schoolmaster, and we 
have no doubt volumes like it could be collected. But 
Judge Hughes, author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days” 
seems tc be in favor of the rod. He thinks if the school- 
boy strikes in England and Scotland had occurred when 
he was a boy, the lads would have been summarily dealt 
with, and in a way too, which the boys of this genera- 
tion would be astonished at. If the spirit of disobedi- 
ence should increase, and vitiate and demoralize the 
boys of England, then the great inheritance of which all 
Englishmen ought to feel proud, the magnificent empire 
which was passing out of the keeping of his generation 
into the keeping of younger men, would, he feared, 
never be retained. If it were to be retained, they must 
put duty before everything else. Heseems to think that 
‘the stick ” is to save England from final ruin. We 
cannot look at the subject in this light. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL receives most enthusiastic praise 
from its readers, This is gratifying because its editors 
spend unlimited labor on it. They aim to reach those 
who wish advancement ; they aim to advance those they 
reach, Every mail brings words of approval of the 
course we have pursued. There are thousands who do 
not want the education column to advance, but it will 
do so, for all that. There are thousands who. rest in the 
belief that teaching is a little trade easily learned, and 
that they have learned it. What more isthere for them? 
Nothing, evidently, but to die. 


The opposition to the introduction of manual training ? 
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of Physicians, in London, is one of the most distin- 
guished medical men in the world. He lately madea 
speech telling of his early life. He was not strong in 
health, and had to fight his own way along unaided. 
One of his maxims was to depend on himself and ask no 
favors. ‘‘I had the habit of dealing with every day of 
my life as if it were my whole life. I was contented and 
happy over what the day brought me. I had no ambi- 
tion of any kind, and I hated schemes and intrigues. 

“ First, I believe that every man’s success is within 
himself, and must come out of himself. No true, abid- 
ing, and just success can come to any man in any other 
way. Secondly, a man must be seriously in earnest. 
He must act with singleness of heart and purpose ; he 
must do with all his might, and with all his concentra- 
tion of thought the one thing at the one time which he 
is called upon to do. And if some of my young friends 
should say here, ‘I cannot do that—I cannot love work,’ 
then I answer that there is a certain remedy, and it is 
work. Work in spite of yourself, and make the habit of 
work, and when the habit of work is formed it will be 
transfigurei into the love of work ; and at last you will 
not only abhor idleness, but you will have no happiness 
out of the work which then you are constrained from 
love todo. Thirdly, the man must be charitable, not 
censorious—self-effacing, and not self-seeking ; and he 
must try at once to think and to do the best for his rivals 
and antagonists that can be done, Fourthly, the man 
must believe that labor is life, that successful! labor is 
life and gladness, and that successful labor, with high 
aims and just objects, will bring to him the fullest, 
truest, and happiest life that can be lived upon the 
earth.” 





FINISHING SCHOOLS. 

In one of the daily papers, there is a bright article on 
schools for young ladies. In this these are called fin- 
ishing schools. But it seems to us that this sort of work 
should be done all the way along. Whyshould a young 
lady pay $1,000 per year to be taught how to walk, carry 
herself, and take care of her person. There should be 
daily lessons im all these given to the school. One of the 
most important branches of a finishing school is that of 
deportment. It is often a revelation to a girl coming 
frcm a home where the family riches have been taken on 
since her childhood, to discover what a matter of detail is 
that possession indicated by the general term good-man- 
ners. She findsthat there is a proper and an improper 
way to enter and leave a room, to rise up and to sit down, 
to give the hand to an acquaintance, to carry the 
shoulders and head, to walk, to enter and leave a car- 
riage, to use the mouth in speaking, to modulate the 
voice, even to draw a wrap around the shouldets—so 
much and more before she gets beyond her physical per- 
sonality. 

This part of her training is continuous, and is achieved 
by precept and example and constant reminder. Her 
personal habits also are catefuily scrutinized, If she 
does not know, she is taught the necessity and art of 
caring for the nails, brushing the hair, and various 
other details of the toilet; any tendency to ungainly 
postures is corrected, and her conduct at table in the 
disposition of her food minutely directed. Her taste 
in dress is also directed, inharmonious colors or 
bizarre effects being duly criticised. For the rest, 
the schools are really admirably conducted households, 
where the health, comfort, and utmost luxury of the 
inmates are largely considered. The building is 
usually one of a handsome brown stone block in an 
aristocratic neighborhood ; the rooms have nothing of 
the dormitory about them, but are cozy and attractive ; 
the table is well spread, well provided, and well served. 





‘* Children possess an unestimated sensibility to what- 
ever is deep or high, in imagination or feeling.” Over 
this the teacher can ponder long and profitably. There 
is a profound meaning in those few words. A child's 
life is not composed of school lessons. It is not a piece 
of white paper either; nor is ita block of marble that 
may be chiseled into a form to suit this or that one. 
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THE Jews in this city have parochial schools which 





thousand children ; but it is a rule strictly enforced that 
no child is admitted that does not also attend a public 
scheol. 
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give religious and industrial teaching to nearly three’ 
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I found Boston just recovering from the surprise and 
loss of a great fire; the loss is estimated at several mil. 
lions. The annual meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association was held at the girls’ high schoo) 
building in West Newton street. I am always glad to 
come to this room, for if the speaker happens to be very 
tiresome (and this is not unusual), I can look at the casts 
from celebrated Greek sculptors ; there is one bust at 
the right of the platform I am always glad to see. 

The meeting was not a large one, nor enthusiastic, 
The paper on the “‘ Study of English Literature,” by 
Miss Emily G. Wetherbee, of the Lawrence high 
school, was an attempt to show that the pupil must 
pe brought face to face with the best writers. That 
it was of no use to talk about literature to him, but 
to put it in his hands and interest him to read it. Of 
course he would make mistakes when he came to write, 
such as ‘‘the funeral baked beans did coldly furnish 
forth the marriage table,” and this would be trying, but 
it was the true method. 

John O. Norris, head master of the Charlestown high 
school, presented ‘“‘The Renaissance of the Common 
School.” It was an attempt to show how the public 
schools had been established by the law of 1647, how 
private schools grew up, how the common schools were 
neglected, how a board of education was finally estab- 
lished, how Horace Mann undertook their reformation, 
and effected it. The excellence of his reports were 
pointed out, and the reforms he recommended were 
shown to be in accordance with the ideas of the most 
advanced educators of to-day. It was a most interesting 
paper, and did justice to one to whom Massachusetts 
really owes her present common school system. The 
story of Horace Mann’s devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion equals that of any in missionary annals. 

In the afternoon the high school section met, but I did 
not attend it. The grammar school section began with 
a paper by State Supt. J. W. Dickinson, on a ‘‘ Course 
of Study for Grammar Schools.” He would make a 
course by developing the primary course : 

1, A systematic study of plants, minerals, and 
animals. 

2. The changes in things, and thus lead to chemistry 
1 physics. 

8. From the study of form to geometry. 
. Arithmetical problems. 
. Geographical objects. 
Lan; . 
. Music, modeling, drawing. 
. History of the United States as an element of geog- 
raphy. Civil polity as an element of history. 

9. Physical training. 

Passing to the primary school section held in the 
adjoining church, the first paper was by Supt. A. W. 
Edson, which I missed by being in the other section. 
The next by Miss Kate L. Brown of Milton, Mass., on 
“ Clouds of the School-room,” was very interesting. She 
said : 

‘* We always find what we seek in our pupils. If wé 
are suspicious, hasty, or violent in our dealings with 
them, they will show us these qualities in return. 

‘* The teacher’s great lesson is self-control. The sense 
of responsibility is like the tool in the hand of the skilled 
workman ; ’tis thus the soul is shaped to God’s require- 
ments. 

** The naughty child and the stupid child are two very 
dark clouds in school life. The first is easier to influ- 
ence, for he is generally alive, and his badness may be 
only misdirected activity. With the latter, we must 
awaken as well as direct action. With both, there is no 
greater power than love—the love that will not hesitate 
to hurt, if by so doing the highest good to the child is 
secured. There are other clouds—bad days, irate 
parents, unsympathetic associates, all making great 
demands for patience. ” 

Miss Mathilde E. Coffin, of Millersville, Pa., read a 
paper on ‘Primary Work as Related to that of the 
Grammar Grades.” Among other things she said : 

‘Form, color, and size are three elements of thought 
which enter into all percepts of objects observed, and 
into all concepts of objects imagined. The primary 
school should develop these elementary ideas, also fur- 
nish the child with their language. Children should early 
be taught the simple geometric type forms to quicken 
their perception of form in the observation of objects, 
and to aid them in relating and expressing knowledge 
already obtained. Lessons in color lead the child to 
observe colors about him, and thus not only stimulate 
perception, but furnish elementary ideas with which the 
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imagination can paint its productions. The child should 
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have definite ideas of measures, such as inch, foot, 
square yard, etc., so that he may learn the size of 
objects about him, and have within him standards with 
which to measure things read about. This study of 
form, size, and color trains the child’s perceptive powers, 
and leads him to more accurate and definite observa- 
tions. This closer observation results in clear ideas of 
things about him, and by uniting, repeating, and com- 
paring these ideas, he pictures things which lie beyond 
his experience, He looks through the thing which he 
knows to that which is unknown, and sees it by com- 

On Saturday morning I attended the conference on 
physical training, presided over by Commissioner Har- 
ris. The hall was packed with an interested audience ; 
it evidently had proved the greater attraction for the 
teacher. On the preceding day Prof. Hartwell, of 
Johns Hopkins, had presented ‘‘ The Nature of Physical 
Training, and the Best Means of Securing it.” It was 
an exhaustive paper, and gave much interesting infor- 
mation about the different systems of gymnastics now 
in use in the schools and colleges of this and other coun- 
tries, with the author’s views of what is best adapted to 
the needs of this country. The discussion which fol- 
lowed showed much diversity of opinion existed. Some 
approved of the Swedish, and some of the German 
methods. 

Prof. Metzner, of the N. Y. Turnverein, explained the 
German system, and a class exercise was given. In the 
afternoon the Swedish system was expounded, and a4 
class exercise given by Nils Posse, of the Boston school 
of gymnastics. 

Prof. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College, gave 
his experience, and it was followed by a dumb-bell 

ill. 
~ Saturday morning Prof. D. A. Sargent, of Har- 
vard University, expounded the principle of physical 
culture by exercise, and was followed by Prof. C. W. 
Emerson, of the Monroe College of Oratory. To illus- 
trate his views a class gave an exercise, in which grace 
of movement was a pointed feature. 

Then followed a reception by Mrs. Hemenway, who 
had conceived the plan of the conference. At the 
reception an elegant lunch was served. Then carriages 
took the party back to the hall to listen to a paper on 
the “ Pedagogic Phase of Manual Training,” by Dr. H. 
D. Wey, of the reformatory at Elmira. 

To attend these exercises and reception on Saturday I 
was obliged to neglect the other meeting. I however 
learned that the paper by Mr. Winship was a highly 
interesting one, and that Miss Kenyon was listened to 
with close attention. 


The program will be found elsewhere. A. M. K. 


NOTES. 


I found the school board of Boston had just decided 
to put up a building for a manual training school. It is 
to be on the same lot with the Latin and high school. 
In the discussion nothing was said against manual train- 
ing ; the only question was as to the place for it. The 
committee had been to visit the Rindge manual training 
school in Cambridge, and were evidently spurred on by 
the fact that a suburb had stolen a march upon them, 
Mr. Blake said the matter had been agitated for twenty 
years, and that it was high time to move, if they were to 
keep abreast of the times. Mr. Murphy, with much 
feeling, declared it was time to crystallize the idea. It 
was voted unanimously to have a building erected. The 
course of study will cover three years. The importance 
of physical training in the schools has been but partially 
comprehended. It is becoming plain that a discussion on 
the subject is impending. The ‘“‘ whole boy” is to be 
put to school, and also his body. Readers may look to 
the conference on physical training as the starting point 
of a great movement. I veature to say that we are in 
profound ignorance as to what to do to make the body 
stronger, however much we may know about how to 
operate on the mind. The general supposition that the 
body will take care of itself has got to give way. We 
don’t think so about the mind—and for good reasons. 

Is it not funny that the school-houses in Boston are 
used as places to cast votes, and that the schools have 
to be suspended on that account? 

We know it will pain a good many gallant hearts to 
learn that manual training is really established in the 
Boston system of public schools; and that side by side 
with the Latin and high school building there is another 
to be erected, over whose portals will be the inscription, 
“Manual Training School.” 

Mr. George P. Brown, who has declared manual train- 
ing “‘a fetich,” will weep bitter tears at the degeneracy 
of the down-east people. Supt. Marble will laugh and 
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say, “‘ Good for Boston! I don’t care if they put up one 
in Worcester.” Supt. Gove will thank God the heads of 
the Denver school board are yet level; and as for 
brother Winship, why, he will jump off the fence 
he has been on 80 long debating 
which way to jump and make a speech at the dedication, 
and this is about all that is left of the opposition. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
FrRoM PHILADELPHIA. 


The meeting of the association of college presidents 
and professors of the Middle States and Maryland was 
held last week at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. The attendance was good and much interest 
shown. The subject that excited more interest than any 
other was the relation of pedagogics to the higher 
schools, It was admitted by all that teaching is a most 
important calling, and that all of our schools should 
do all within their power to create the highest degree of 
efficiency in teachers, but just how this can be done was 
not settled. Three opinions seemed to be prevalent. 
First, what aman knows he can teach ; second, the study 
of teaching should form a part of a regular academic or 
college course ; and third, professional schools should be 
founded, co-ordinate with schools of medicine, law, and 
theology. The first proposition found few advocates. 

In this particular the advance over the past was plainly 
seen ; for, a few years ago, it was the prevalent opinion 
that knowledge of subject matter is everything, and 
knowledge of child-nature, the history of education and 
method, little or nothing. It was intimated by one or 
two that a teacher, like a poet, is born not made, but no 
one claimed that knowledge of method, and influence, 
and mind were innate. This old “‘ natural” theory is 
so nearly exploded that little was heard of \it at Phila. 
delphia. The place of pedagogy in a well ordered educa- 
tional system 1s a subject concerning which there is 
considerable difference of opinion. The question turns 
on the comparative culture value of pedagogy and 
mathematics, the sciences and languages. In other 
words, is there as much discipline of mind in the study 
of the science and art of teaching, as in the standard 
studies found in our higher schools? It seems to be a 
sound principle that high school and college studies 
should prepare students for the general, not for any 
special, work of life ; in other words, our schools should 
not turn out blacksmiths, or locksmiths, or doctors, but 
men and women. This seems to be sound. The one 
question to be asked in reference to the fitness of a sub- 
ject to be introduced into any school is, has it charac- 
ter building and culture power? If it has then it should 
goon ;if it has notit should be kept out. It was the 
opinion of most members of the association, that the 
special studies connected with the science and art of 
teaching have not enough culture value, to warrant the 
displacement of any of the branches usually pursued in 
a college course. Take, for example, the history of edu- 
cation, which cannot be understood until general history 
has been mastered. This study is especially directed 
towards the discovery of the thought of the various eras 
through which the civilized world has passed. What 
was the thought of Greece during the Homeric period ? 
During the era of Solon, Socrates, and just before 
Christ ? These are questions beyond the power of im- 
mature minds to answer. Then take the subject of 
methodology—the science of method. No student 
not thoroughly prepared in mental science, logic, and 
ethics can grapple these questions with profit. There 
are some teachers who take a low view of “‘ method” 
and “methods” and fritter away their time by discus- 
sing such questions as ‘‘recesses,” ‘“‘vacations,” ‘‘devices,” 
but this is too elementary for a professional course, 

Here subjects must take deeper hold. It is unworthy 
the mature powers of thinking teachers to keep them 
upon the study of lower things. In the science of 
method there is enough to occupy the mature powers of 
a thoroughly prepared student fortwo years, The study 
of Tate, Bain, Rosmini, Palmer, Radestock, De Garmo, 
Spencer, Laurie, Fitch, and White, could not occupy 
less than this time. We call attention to an outline of 
the subjects a thoroughly prepared student of pedagogy 
should master as presented on the fourth page of this 
number. This curriculum was circulated at Philadel 
phia and excited the remark from a college president 
that enough was outlined to occupy a four years’ course. 
The general opinion seemed to be that we need a school 
of high grade which those who are preparing for the 
teaching profession should attend. Pedagogy is two be- 
come a graduate study on much the same grade as law, 
medicine, and theology. When the opinion of the 











majority of teachers puts it there, we shall have a pro- 
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fession of teaching, and not until then. Other import- 
ant subjects were discussed, but as this concerns the 
teachers in general more directly than any other, we 
have thought it would be better to confine our attention 
to its special discussion and leave the others to some 
future time, J. A. 
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MANUAL TRAINING is slowly making its way in all the 
civilized countries of the world. No reform movement 
has spread so rapidly, and because the needs of the peo- 
ple demanded it. It is already not only established, but 
endowed under the London school board; classes for 
instruction of teachers are being held in twelve centers 
in London, to each one of which is given four lectures. 
This must exert a great and salutary influence upon all 
schools, even those not introducing the special devices 
of manual training. Such a reform as this is far-reach- 
ing in its effects. We cannot begin to measure its influ- 
ence. The fact that “manual training” has been de- 
manded at all, shows aspirit of unrest and inquiry that is 
one of the most hopeful signs of progress. When the 
people begin to look out, even though blindly, for some- 
thing better, we may be certain that something better 
will be found. But manual training is so good that 
when got hold of it is never dissatisfying. It pays full 
value for all it costs, and more. 








In Scotland the topic of discussion in educational cir- 
cles is the free system of education which commenced 
the ist of October last. The question of cost is the one 
that seems to be the most interesting. The “ rate- 
payers,” or, as we say, ‘‘tax-payers,” are deeply exer- 
cised over the increased demands made upon them for 
money. This is to be expected, but free schools are 
foreordained. 
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SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 





. When did Socrates live ? 

. Mention one thing about him ? 

. When did Comenius live? 

Of what country was he a native? 
When was Pestalozzi born ? 
Where was his great work done? 
Tell something about him. 

When was Froebel born? 

. What was his great discovery ? 

. Tell something about him. 
PSYCHOLOGY, 


What is perception ? 

What is a percept? 

. How do we gain percepts ? 

. Can we retain percepts ? 

Take an orange and tell what is got by touching it? 
What by smelling it? 

What by tasting it? 

. What do you do with what you get? 

. Tell anything else you do with what you get? 

. Can you retain what you get? If so, how? 


METHODS, 


1. In proceeding to teach, what do you endeavor to do? 
that is, what do you consider to be a principle to guide 
your method? Illustrate this by an example? 

2, How would you use objects in the six-year-old class? 

8. How in the nine-year-old class? 

4, How in the twelve-year-old class? 

5. How would you attempt to affect the character of 
your pupils? 

6. How would you make the school-room attractive ? 

7. How would you interest the pupil in a course of 
reading ? 

8. What is the chief object to be aimed at in a recita- 
tion ? 

9. What is another object ? 

SYSTEMS, LAWS, ETC. 


1. Name some of the rights of a teacher? 

2. From whom comes the authority he exercises ? 

8. Has he authority over the child outside of the school 
grounds ? 

4. Cana pupil be obliged to attend the religious exer- 
cises of a school ? 

5. Can he compel a pupil to sweep the school-house, 
for example? 

6. Can a pupil be expelled by a teacher? 
| 1%. Who decides what studies shall be pursued ? 

8. Has the teacher the power (unless it is expressly 
taken away by law) to inflict a special punishment? 
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9. What is meant by the term, ‘‘in loco parentis” ? 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By Prof. Gzorcz GrirritH, New Paltz Normal School. 


IV. 
THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


If a teacher is ready for his work this day need not be 
so exhaustive as it frequently is. With his plans well 
laid out beforehand, with some knowledge of the past of 
the school, and with everything in readiness for begin- 
ning work, he is first at the school building. If the 
school be one class of a large graded school, the first day 
does not differ so materially from other days; but if 
it be an ungraded school, there is plenty of work for a 
day or two in examining and classifying the pupils. 
Most of my suggestions will be with one of these latter 
schools in mind. 

As many small pieces of paper as you expect 
pupils, should be ready for distribution immediately 
at the close of the devotional exercises. On the 
blackboard the teacher writes : (1) Name. (2) Residenco. 
(8) Parent’s name.‘ (4) Age. (5) Studies desired, and 
any other points upon which you desire to collect infor- 
mation, A piece of paper is given to each child, and he 
is asked to write upon it the information called for by 
the list on the blackboard. By this means the correct 
names are secured and some test in penmanship and 
spelling is made. 

Next it is well to make some examination in realing, 
to serve asa basis for classification. For this purpose 
the teacher should have some books, magazines, and 
papers of different grades of difficulty, for the tests in 
reading should be in sight reading. All should read 
quite an extract, but with as little formality as possible 
in order that they may do their best. The teacher 
should make a record, mental or written, from which a 
classification in reading classes is to be made. 

Let this be followed by some simple written and oral 
tests in arithmetic, geography, and whatever other 
studies may be in the school. All these tests are to be 
used as the main basis of grading. During all this all 
the pupils must have something to do. This is very im- 
portant during the first few days, The teacher should 
have his plans so matured beforehand that every one 
shall be busy every moment of study hour during these 
days. This will go far toward making the management; 
easier during the whole term. These tests over, the 
school had better be dismissed for the day, for if they 
have been at all thorough, even ina small school, it must 
be nearly night, and the teacher needs the time for 
classification and arranging his program. 

In this work, by all means a good course of study 
should be followed, and the school graded. Such 
courses of study are now quite plentiful, many counties 
and some states having adopted them. An excellent 
course of study for country schools with full and sensi- 
ble advice as to using it, is published in Prince’s 
** Courses and Methods.” inany event, as few classes as 
possible should be formed. If the school is graded 
according to a course of study, two or more of the 
grades can be united into the same class in several sub- 
jects, thus making fewer classes necessary. If no effort 
is made to divide the school into regular grades, still few 
classes should be striven for. This can be secured in 
two ways, by averaging attainments and by teaching 
topically. All classification is by averaging attainments, 
and it should be carried far enough to reduce the num- 
ber of classes to a reasonable limit. The slight loss to a 
few individuals in some one of their studies will be 
more than made up by the increased attention possible 
to each class. But teaching topically is the greatest aid 
in reducing the number of classes. I have visited many 
small country schools of one teacher, where I have found 
as high as five or six classes each in geography and 
arithmetic. To my suggestion to reduce the number of 
classes has come the reply, ‘“‘I cannot, for there are so 
many different kinds of text-books, and I cannot get the 
parents to buy new books,” I reply: “ Fortunate 
teacher, if you have so many kinds of geographies and 
arithmetics at hand ready for use. Addition of fractions 
or interest is the same from whatever book it may be 
taught ; the drainage of South America, the climate of 
California, or the natural products of Pennsylvania are 
the same from whatever geography you may draw your 
information. Combine your pupils, then, into two or at 
most three classes in each of the subjects, and assign 
lessons by topics. Do not fritter away your time any 
more with so many classes.” I haveseen young teachers 
try this and succeed admirably. "What is needed is 
courage to try, and a little persistency in the effort, and 
success is assured. 


Summing up then, be ready"for the first day before it 
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Register, examine, grade, or classify, your 
pupils, making as few classes as possible. While your 
pupils are present be sure they have enough work to 
keep them busy, and when you have collected sufficient 
data for organization, excuse the pupils while you com- 
plete the program, etc. From the first, be cordial to all, 
be master of the situation and show yourself such, but 
in it all use tact and good judgment. The first day cor- 
rectly finished is “ half of the battle won.” This “first 
day” may stretch out into two or three school days. 


~~ 
> 


HOW OUGHT I TO TEACH? 

Thousands of teachers are asking this question with 
the earnestness of true learners ; for we are in the midst 
ofan educational revival. The spirit of inquiry is 
aroused, and the workof study and improvement is 
commencing in good earnest. An awakened teacher 
says to himself: ‘‘I am convicted, convinced, and, as 
far as I see, converted.” It is tosuch converted teachers 
we write. You ask, ‘‘ What ought I todo?” We will 
answer : 

1. Be truly practical. Your work is to strengthen the 
moral, mental, and physical powers of your pupils—not 
to keep school. The education of a child should prepare 
it for discharging the duties of a mature life. 

2. Recognize that it is interest that quickens and 

invigorates the mind. Borrow from the workshop and 
study the arts and ways of practical men. The rich 
stores of knowledge are all around you, begging to be 
used. Your children deserve to be put into communica- 
tion with this wealth. Bring it tothem! Their happy 
faces will beam with an intelligence that will pay you 
infinitely more than the dollars of your salary. Do not 
think about rules and regulations and time-honored cus- 
toms. Ignore fossiliferous knowledge, and make haste 
to get into mental sympathy with your pupils, They 
have had enough of routine. They have sat still, with 
folded hands, sufficiently.long. Let alone telling about 
the importance of time, the necessity of being good; 
ignore all ‘‘ goodish” advice. Commence to-morrow 
morning the doing of that which they like todo the 
best. Tell them what will most interest them. When 
you give them something they like to use, either with 
their fingers or tongue, they will be the most impatient 
beings on earth until it is used. Activity is the law of 
their being, mentally and physically, and itis by acting 
in the line of this law that they are to be educated. 
8. Study the mind; it is mostly with this you will 
have to do, for even the body is educated through the 
medium of the itellectual powers. The engineer 
studies the locomotive, and knows every valve, wheel, 
and bolt in all of its intricate mechanism ; the captain 
knows every part of his ship, from topmast to keelson ; 
the skilful surgeon knows every nerve, bone, blood-ves- 
sel, and organ in the entire body. The mind is your 
study. Dr. Haven most aptly says: ‘‘ The mind of the 
pupil is to him the instrument on which he is required 
to play—a curious instrument of many and strange keys 
and stops—capable of being touched to wonderful har- 
mony and to fearful discord ; and to handle this instru- 
ment well is no ordinary acquirement. What shall we 
say of the man who knows nothing of the instrument, 
but only the music to be performed—nothing of the 
mind to be taught, but only the knowledge to be com- 
municated? To know the mind that is to be taught, 
how to stimulate, how to control, how to encourage, 
how to restrain, how to guide and direct its every move- 
ment and impulse, is not this the very first and chief 
thing to be known?” 

But we hear you say: ‘‘ Psychology is a dry study, I 
can never understand Mill or Hickok, or Hamilton, or 
Locke.” Well, be this so, though there are many diffi- 
cult questions connected with this subject, its known 
principles are easily understood. These steps you can 
understand. First, the mind receives all its ideas 
through the medium of the six senses; it has no other 





does not see, the ear does not hear, the nose does not 
smell; itis the mind that receives the impressions we 
call hearing, seeing, and smelling. It is, therefore, first} bilia. 
of all necessary that the senses should act well. It is 
then to their education you are to direct your first 
attention. 


rectly. In the same manner train the sense of hearing. 
By these two avenues into the mind you will be obliged 
toimpart to it most of the knowledge it receives. It is, 
therefore, extremely important that these faculties 
should be in as perfect condition as is possible, other- 
wise the mind will fail to receive much that it presented 
to it. You will be especially concerned in the work of 





means of knowing but through these avenues. The eye ti 


Teach your children to see quickly, clearly, and cor- irwle and 
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education with sight, hearing, and touch. Now how 
can you tell whether the mind has seen, has heard, ang 
has touched? In other words, whether it has perceive 
all that has been presented to it? 

At this point the child will begin to have an unutter. 
able longing to tell what it has perceived. Let it talk 
draw cut, encourage, and when you find the perception 
has been incorrect, present to it the same thing ove, 
again. : 

Depend upon these two principles as having no excep 
tions. Whatever interests the mind it willingly receive: 
second, whatever interests it, it will somehow, som 
where, and to somebody impart. You cannot repreg 
the self-activity of the mind when once it is stored with 
the material of thought. In these few words is the sub. 
stance of the first chapter in that mental science every 
teacher should study. 

In the next article we will give a few more fundamenta| 
principles of psychology, especially those underlying 
correct teaching. It is in this way, and in this way 
alone, the important question at the commencement of 
this article can be answered. The ways of teaching are 
numerous, but the principles underlying correct educa. 
tion are as uniform and eternal as the laws of gravitation 
and chemical affinty. When once you know and obey 
them you will not make many mistakes. 


ae 


OUTLINE OF WORK FOR A COURSE IN 
PEDAGOGICS. 





Enough is here outlined to occupy the entire time of 
a thoroughly prepared student for two school years : 

I, History.—1. Of the forces and factors of educa- 
tional history in all ages. This necessarily includes the 
history of civilization. 

2. Of special school work ; of elementary, secondary, 
and university education. 

Il. PamosopHy.—1. Psychology including psycho- 
physics. 

2. Metaphysics. 

8. Application of psychology to education, including 
the study of the facts and laws of mind as observed in 
children, and laws governing educational processes, an- 
cient and modern. 

Ill. History oF PHILOSOPHY.—Ancient end modern 
philosophy, including contemporary theories, 

IV. Ergics aNnD RELIGION.—1. Types of ethical 
theory. 

2, Means and motives of religious culture. 

8. A practical system of ethical culture suited to un- 
sectarian schools. 

V. PourticaL anp SoctaL Economy.—1. Application 
of accepted principles of these sciences, in rules govern- 
ing school systems, laws, regulations, programs, courses 
of study in graded, ungraded, private, trade, and manual 
training schools, also school disciplines. 

2. Schocl law, ancient, medizeval and modern, with 
outlines and criticisms. 

VI. MetHops.—1. General principles under all teach- 


ing. 

2. Special principles applicable to the presentation of 
each of the subjects taught in our schools. 

VII. ANaTOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HyGIENE,—Applied 
to the laws of promoting school health such as construc- 
tion of school buildings, light, heat, ventilation, school 
diseases, gymnastics,"length of sessions, amount of work, 
contagious diseases, etc. 

VIII. EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL WorRK.—1. Ori- 
ginal mvestigations concerning methods, processes, and 
devices of school work. 

2. Original investigations of the laws of mental! growth 
and the mental, physical, and moral development of 
children. 

8. Reports and theses for review or publication. 

4, Criticism of school-work. 

IX. Critica, Stupy or.—1. Systems of administra- 
ion, national, state, county, city, and private in all 


classical authors, This includes the care- 


of (1) Xenophon’s Cyropeedia and (2) Memora- 
Plato's Crito, Phzedo, pn the Re- 
’s etoric, 


, 2. Standard 
ful ie) 
public. Ethics, d Politics. 
iS) Cicero's ie Oratore. (6) th. 
Oratoirae. 


Quintilian’s D.stitutiones 
Plutarch on the Education of Children. 
(8) Rousseau’s Emile. (9). Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Ger- 
4 Hours of a —, (10) Locke on 
ene ae Mibealion 13) Montaigne on 2 
on uca’ 8 ys 
Education of 


, and Children. 
8. Recent standard works, including educational peti- 
4, schools for professional training, including 
simatic etc. 
5. An ideal school a study of the 
relation of the church to the state system of schools. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. | 


The subjects discussed thie week are NUMBERS and ‘EARTH. 
The former is planned for the higher classes in advanced schools, 
often called grammar schools; the latter for all grades—it may be 
fitted by the teacher for primary or advanced classes. 








FINDING THE SQUARE ROOT, 


ee 


SQUARING NUMBERS.—It is so easy to square a number, 
that it is passed over too rapidly, and the pupil is hur- 
ried into square root, and here difficulties are experi- 
enced. It generally ends in the teacher giving out a 
rule for the pupil, which he blindly learns and follows. 
But square root is not difficult—not more:so than pro- 
portion. It is no more difficult for a pupil who should 
study it properly, than fractions are for those who study 
them properly, 

The key to all arithmetic is analysis. If a pupil fails 
to learn, the fault is that his teacher does not proceed 
analytically ; he is in a hurry, or possibly he don’t under- 
stand the matter, and proceeds synthetically ; he directs 
that a rule shall be learned and examples solved by it. 

(1) The teacher will first give an example in multipli- 
cation where the factors have two or more figures, and 
are equal or unequal. Place the multiplication thus : 


or 33 


| Sesul ee 
F 


Let attention be called to the four combinations or 
partial products, and let the teacher show that these all 
exist in the total product, viz.; units by units; units by 
tens ; tens by units ; tens by tens. Several lessons will 
be needed, or rather a few minutes a day for several 
days. Don’t be in a hurry. 

(2) Select equal factors, and call attention to the com- 
binations, 


as 24 and 35 and 89 
24 35 89 
16 | 2 § 81 
80 150) 720) 
80 150) 720| 
400 | 900 Jj 6400 | 


Let the pupil learn, by an examination, of what the 
product consists when the factors are equal ; the footing 
is of little consequence, and is therefore omitted. The 
pupil has been heretofore aiming so solely at the total, 
that he has not stopped to see the process ; but this is 
precisely what he needs to do to understand square root. 
By observation he will perceive that there are four par- 
tial products—two square quantities, and two equal 
quantities. Enough of these should be given to fasten 
this deduction solidly in the mind—say fifty examples. 
Select some product of two equal factors—576, for exam- 
ple, and the pupil should be able to say there is in this 
the square of the units, the units by the tens, the tens by 
the units, and the square of the tens. The caution here 
is necessary, not to rush into abstractions, When the 
pupil recites the above deductions as a formula, its 
value is gone; it must be a statement of something 
clearly seen or apprehended. Hence the need of exhib- 
iting example after example. Nor is it well to put sym- 
bols ‘on the board. Encourage the pupil to turn back 
and watch his process ; to observe how he builds up the 
product. Don’t talk about square root. If you do, it 
shows you are in a hurry. 

(8) Select two equal factors of three figures each, and 


multiply and neglect the footing. 
Thus : 123 some time afterward 123 
123 ~=—s re-arrange thus: 1 
9 9 | 
60 60} 
300 60) 
60 300) 
400 800) 
2000 400 | 
800 2000) 
2000 2000} 
10000 10000 


Here let the pupil examine and deduce for himself. 
Don’t destroy his opportunity by telling him what hecan 
Jind out for himself. Give him enough examples, so 
pear ty mmc te 
num 
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ducts that are produced 'by multiplying equal factors 
together, If the teacher has proceeded carefully, he 
Soe ree COGS ia. Spee Paper we: Sn aapeEe- 
To take the square root is simply undoing the mul- 
tiplication of two equal factors. Any child can learn 
a@ puzzle, and it is a pleasure; to take the square 
root of number is a puzzle. It is not as easy as building 
up the square, because division is not as easy as multi- 
plication. But it will not be very difficult if the pupils 
understand the construction of the square ; and this not 
by word of mouth, but by seeing it. It will be well, 
therefore, to give a good many examples in the multi- 
plication of two equal factors. 


(4) Take the numbers used before : 
24 24 35 35 89 89 
24 “ 35 85 89 89 
—- or — — or-- — or— 
16 16 25 25 81 81 
80 160 150 300 720 486.1440 
80 400 150 900 720 = 6400 
oUl bed 6400 ——— 


Ask the pupils to examine them and see if the cco- 
ond forms are correct, Then ask them to state what 
the second form is, They will eventually say that the 
product of two equal factors consists of the square of the 
units, twice the tens into the units, and the square of 
the tens ; or the square of the units, twice the units into 
the tens, and the square of the tens—both being the 
same. But don't hurry a class; don’t fell them unless 
you want to ruin them. 

From seeing what a square product consists of, they 
will be able to turn back and undo the multiplication. 
(Of course the pupils should understand well that if the 
product be divided by one factor, the quotient will be 
the other ; while to take the square root is not a form of 
that useful principle ; it uses that principle.) 

(5) Take the second form above given, and show that 
if from the 400 the square of the tens is taken, and the 
next partial product brought down, and from this twice 
the tens into the units be taken and the balance brought 
down, and from this the square of the units be taken, 
nothing will be left, thus :— 


16 81 


2 1285 

160 300 WO 1440 

400 or 576 900 or 325 6400 or 7921 
400—t—«asi(itititii(tiéitC«i OO 
160 17% © 300 2 1440 1521 
160 = -:160——s«800 25 1440 1440 
16 16 25 sl 8 
16 16 25 81 81 


So let the pupil proceed. He sees clearly the reason 
he has the square of the tens, and he takes it away ; he 
has twice the tens into the units, and he takes that 
away ; lastly he has the square of the units, and he 
takes that away, and there is nothing left. 

(6) We come now to another step, in which the tens 
and units figure are not given. There is a great space 
between this and the last. It is not well to speak of 
square root. It is the finding of the two equal factors 
when you know the product is made up of such. (a) It 
will be well to show that it is far better to begin at the 
left, as what is over in the subtractions will be carried 
along as in division. (6) Next it will be best to make a 
table of numbers with their squares, thus :— 

Numbers.—1|2/|3} 4) 5| 6] 7| 8} 9] 

Squares. [1/4/91 16/25/98 | 0/64/81 | 

Numbers. | 10} 11| 12| 18| 14] 15} 16] 17) 18) 19) 20) 

Squares. | 100 | 121 | 144 | 160 | 196 | 225 | 256 | 280 | 824 | 361 | 400 | 

Numbers,| 90) 40| 50| @| 70} 8/ | 100} 

Squares. | 900 | 1600 | 2500 | 3600 | 4900 | 6400 | 8100 | 10000 | 

This should be placed where it can be seen for several 
days, so that the pupils will become familiar with them. 
You now proceed by this table to show how the puzzle 
of finding the equal factors can be managed. Suppose 
you take 484 and say, ‘“‘ Let us find the two equal factors 
if we can.” Glancing at the table the pupil will select 








400 as being near it. ‘“‘Then one of the equal factors 
must be 20?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

* I will place it at the right ; subtracting and bringing 
down I have 84 left ; what does this contain ?” 

“* Twice the tens into the units, and—” 

“Stop there—if it contains twice the tens into the 
units, to find the units I will divide by twice twenty, 
which is—” 

** Forty.” 

* And get?” 

“Two.” 


‘That must be the unit figure; now I know what the 
two equal factors are ; each is 22, Let us try it and see ; 





take 454, 


33% 
484 20 and next. 529 20 
400 2 400 8 
20 84 22 20 129 23 
40 80 40 120 
4 9 . 
4 y 





Give next 676, 729, etc., until by means of the table 
the pupils can easily see how to separate these numbere 
into two equal factors. Follow with numerous exam- 
ples. Don’t beinahurry. Let the pupil] find out what 
to do, Let him see the why and wherefore of every 
step. 


+ 


PENNING. 

To teach penning (usually called writing), well, the 
teacher should stand at the blackboard and ask the 
school or class to write a word, say ‘‘ steaming.” Then 
he writes it ; then he calls on a boy to write it. Now 
commences criticisms and questions. 

There ought to be a chart of the letters, both capitals 
and small letters, before the school all the time; but if 
this is not the case the teacher must stamp the forms of 
the letters in the mind by making them and talking 
about them. 

Begin with the s, ‘ This is made by starting with a 
right curve a little above an m high ; then you follow 
the curve back and curve to the right and come back to 
the first curve.” 

When this has been done and said, the teacher pro- 
ceeds to make another and say the same thing. The 
boy at the board does it, Now there are five things to 
criticise—take one at a time : (1) the right curve, (2) the 
height, (8) following back, (4) right curve, (5) the dot, to 
finish. Let teacher and pupils criticise the pupil’s work 
on the board as he makes ten s’s. 

Then call up another pupil; then another,and so on. 
When good headway has been made on the s, he takes up 
the t. He says: ‘‘This is made by starting with a right 
curve, carrying it up two and a half times the height of 
an m ; follow back to near the bottom and finish with a 
lower turn asin the n. Here are four things to think of 
(1) the right curve, (2) the down stroke, (8) the lower 
turn, (4) the crossing.” 

Now he calls up a pupil and asks him to make a ¢ and 
then criticism follows as before. Then other pupils are 
called up. When a firm impression has been made, the 
next letter is taken up by the teacher. 

“The e is made by starting with a right curve, to the 
height of the m, loop over and cross the right curve half 
way ; finish with ‘‘ lower turn.” Here are three points. 
A pupil is called up and ten e’s are made and criti- 
cised ; every pupil is set to see if they agree with the 
ideal e—the narrow loop—the half way crossing point 
being especially emphasized. 

Then the m is taken up. “‘It begins with an upper turn, 
a straight stroke ; an upper turn, a straight stroke ; 
an upper turn ; then a straight stroke, and a lower turn. 
Just when the upper turn must leave the straight 
stroke must be pointed out ; that the three a must 
be of the same height and of the same width must be 
pointed out. 

Then a pupil is called up and he tries ; then follow 
criticisms ; then other pupils try, and so on. 

Thus the i and the n are taken up. The gis an a with 
a long loop or reverse /. This loop must cross on the 
line or just below it; the difficulty in making the g 
comes from not following the rule about making the 
loop cross at the right point. The teacher calls up a 
pupil, he makes ten g’s ; criticisms follow. 

Now the pupils write the word on “ trial paper” on 
small slips ; these are gathered and looked at and criti- 
cised ; those that make bad work are brought to the 
blackboard and caused to write the word, and then 
their defects are pointed out. 

** The e is crossed too low.” 

Where should it be crossed ? 

* At half way.” 





is an a.” 

What of the loop? 

** It should be crossed on the line,” etc., etc. 

Then the pupil writes the word a few times more, and 
another is called up. 

Now the word in the writing book is taken up: per- 
haps it is the same word. As they write it the teacher 
can walk about repeating : 

“In making the s be sure to start with a right curve ; 
go a very little higher than the m ; follow back ; make a 
neat right curve ; finish with a dot.” 

This process presses the form in the memory; so he 
will go through the letters of the word. 

This plan is a labor-saving process. Contrast it with 
this scene lately witnessed: The pupils were writing, 
the teacher went from seat to seat, sat down and wrote 
a word or so, commented or criticised. 

But every word he says should be heard by every 
pupil ; it is not necessary that he should go from seat to 
seat, The word written on the trial slips shows him 
just what the pupil is doing. 

But by stan at the blackboard and making an s, 

and by anal its form, he gives every pupil aid; by 

up a and causing him to write, and then 

cri , he gives that pupil something definite to 

at. he has failed, he is shown precisely where 
e a. = how to vanes it. ake 

wa, teacher should proceed day by day ; 

class will make wonderful progress, for the teaching 

course this is not all that is done ; nothing has been 

about holding the pen, or sbout arm or finger exer- 
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THE EARTH. 


*. GEOGRAPHY BY OBJECTIVE METHODS. 





By Amos M, KELLOGG. 


[CONTINUED FROM SCHOOL JOURNAL, NOVEMBER 9.] 


He draws the Kanawha river, and locates the cities : 
(1) Wheeling, the capital; (2) Parkersburg; and (8) 
Charleston. 

Note the two pan-handles, one in West Virginia and 
one in Maryland. West Virginia is a parallelogram in 
general, with two additions and two right angles cutting 
into it on the north. (See map 22.) 


Lesson XXI. 


The teacher may desire to draw Virginia first, and 
then add Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc. 
It is a reverse process. Can this be done? 

The difficulty that arises in all map drawing of two 
states or more, is to get them in the same proportion 
orscale. For example, if he begins with Virginia, he 
may get Pennsylvania too large or too small. If it is too 
large in proportion, then Ohio is pushed out of place, and 
so of the rest. To avoid this, teachers have unnecessarily 
burdened their pupils’ memories with minute measure- 
ments. 

Let us begin with Virginia. A line is drawn on the 
blackboard, say a foot long, and a triangle constructed, 
and Virginia drawn (see maps 19 and 20). At the top 
of the perpendicular is the middle of the straight part of 
Pennsylvania ; draw a line parallel with the southern 
boundary of Virginia; its east point is over the south-east 
point of Virginia. Now remember the proportions 
already given; draw Pennsylvania and the states of 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and West Virginia. 


(Map 28.) 
m1 - ----- 
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REViEW.—The teacher calls for eleven volunteers. 
When they are arranged at the blackboard, he calls out 
rapidly : 

** Mary, take Ohio.” 

** John, take New Jersey,” etc. 

When finished, descriptions follow, and they return 


to their seats, and eleven others take their places, and} 


the same maps are drawn. 


A GRAND REVIEW OF TEN STATES. 


The teacher draws a line about three feet long to repre- 
sent the general northern boundary of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

1. He sketches Ohio about a foot square. 

2. Fixes the mouth of the Big Sandy river. (a) 

8. Lays out Indiana and Illinois, noting ‘‘ vase form.” 

4, Finds southern boundary of Kentucky ; (6) is as far 
from Cincinnati as length of western boundary of Ohio. 
(d) The “Cairo point” is under the middle of northern 
boundary of Illinois. 

5. Sketches in Pennsylvania. 

6. Extends southern boundary of Virginia ; (c) is under 
south-east corner of Pennsylvania. 

7. Sketches in New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. 

All of these points have been already given. This is to 
review them, so as the teacher draws he will repeat them, 
(Map 24.) 


= 
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Having this outline call for volunteers. 

1. To put in five rivers as called for by pupils. 
2. To put in five cities as called for. 

8. To put in five mountain ranges. 


4. To put in ten cities. 

5. To put in ten rivers. 

6. To point out ten bays, etc., etc. 

This plan of reviewing on outlines is very pleasing to 
pupils, and very profitable. 

The drawing of these ten states will involve the placing 
of fifty towns, fifty rivers, and a dozen lakes. 

The northern boundary of these states is about 1,000 
miles in length. 

A week can be profitably spent in reviewing these ten 
states. ‘‘Talks” should be had ; the drawers examined, 
etc., etc. 


RaDIATING REVIEWS. 
The teacher draws thus: (Map 25.) 
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If this is not recognized, he extends the rivers, and 
adds a town or two, <A sharp-eyed pupil will cry out : 

“ce Cincinna‘' Bd 

** Yes, it is Cincinnati.” 

He goes on drawing, and as he draws the pupils name 
the lines. Soon there will be quite a map; the towns 
Newport, Covington, Hamilton, Dayton, etc., will 
appear, and the rivers Licking, Great Miami, Kentucky, 
Scioto, etc. 

Now a pupil will be set to gather all that can be said 
into a methodical statement. He takes the pointer and 
begins : 

“This is a map of Cincinnati and the surrounding 
country, towns, and rivers. Cincinnati is situated on the 
north bank of the Ohio river,” etc. 

A review like this can be condensed into five minutes 
or expanded into fifteen. New facts can be added to 
those already learned. The pupils will gather facts from 
the cyclopedia, if there is a demand for them. The 
teacher can ask for a written statement with map, to be 
handed in on some fixed day. 

(See Map 25}.) 





Again the teacher draws: (Map 26.) 

If this is not recognized he adds other features, and 
watches his class : 

‘“* What ! you do not recognize this old friend? Why, 
it is a famous place! I think I am not good at drawing 
portraits,” 

we 


‘‘ Pittsburg ! Pittsburg!” will be heard. 

Then a pupil is called on to tell what he can about 
Pittsburg. The teacher then calls on another to add to 
the map he has begun. In a few minutes there is before 
the class an arrangement of lines that will wonderfully 
interest the young people. (Map 27.) 





Pittsburg, Allegheny City, Washington, Wheeling, 
Waynesburg, Cumberland, Marietta, Zanesville, 
Ravenna, Beaver, Franklin, and Oil City are described. 


|| The surrounding country, so to speak, is traversed by the | 


young geographer. Nor is a long time needed ; five min- 


not objectionable to have the geographies open before 
the class ; they soon begin to use them rightly—as refer- 
ence, books. 

At some time the early history of Pittsburg should be 
carefully studied. It is full of interest. It should be 
hinted at here : ‘‘ Scholars, you have no idea how inter- 
esting the past of Pittsburg is. Some day I must tell 
you.” 

Again the teacher may draw thus: (Map 28.) This is 


mr 


so indefinite that many guesses are hazarded. Marietta 
for example. Then he adds a few more lines. They 
now recognize the features, and their countenances 
become wild with joy. ‘‘ Philadelphia !” they cry. 

“Yes, it is Philadelphia. I will begin anew (erasing 
the lines on the board). John you may describe as I 
draw.” 

Then the teacher draws and the pupils talk. In two or 
three minutes a dozen of the outlying cities are placed on 
the board; also boundaries, rivers, etc. (Map 29.) 





(; 
' 
i 
‘ 
After it is completed to this extent a pupil takes the 
pointer and talks about as follows : 

‘This is a map of Philadelphia and the surrounding 
country. It is the largest city in Pennsylvania; it is 
largely engaged in manufactures (‘‘ Take notes,” says the 
teacher); the word means ‘ City of Brotherly Love’ ; it 
contains many important buildings. Girard College, 
Independence Hall, and the Mint. The Centennial Exhi- 
bition was held here in 1876. It is an both sides of the 
Schuylkill river; it has a beautiful park called Fair- 
mount park. Across the river is Camden ; if we go down 
there is Wilmington in Delaware, noted for its car manu- 
factories; up the Schuylkill river is Norristown, and 
further up is Reading. If we go up the Delaware river 
we reach Burlington, then Trenton the capital of New 
Jersey ; here Washington crossed the Delaware, etc., 
ete.” 

At the end the teacher asks : 

“Who has taken notes? Well, Mary.” 

‘** What does he mean by manufactories?”” This being 
answered, another asks : 

‘* What is Independence hall?” In this way he is 
obliged to define the terms he uses. This makes him 
get exact information. 

Then others add points he has left out. 

The plan of the lesson has been in general : 

(1) New work. ; 

(2) Stating and restating the knowledge they already 
have acquired. 

(8) Building the new in with the old. 

NEw YorkK.—Let us suppose the teacher gave out New 
York for study at the last lesson. Standing at the black- 
board he begins by drawing two oblongs, (2, 8, figure 1 
both of the same length and a little more than } as high 
as wide). 
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utes can be spent, or thirty, as the teacher wills. (It is 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


—~_— 





MONTH OF JANUARY. 





—_ 


Jan. 6.—Charles Sumner, b. 1811, 
Jan. 12.—Alfred Tennyson, b. 1809. 
Jan. 18.—Daniel Webster, b. 1782. 
Jan, 25.—Robert Burns, b. 1759. 
Jan. 31.—Ben Jonson, b, 1574. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about each. If these birth- 
days do not come on @ school day, another day can be set for the 
exercise; the teacher ought not to let the opportumty pass for 
making the impression that comes out of the lives of great men. 
“ Lives of great men all remind us” of what we may do. 

CHARLES SUMNER.—He’ was a thoughtful, studious 
youth, always fond of reading. He enjoyed history 
most of all, and read it with earnest attention, sitting 
on a low seat with maps spread out before him. When 
fourteen years of age he wrote a compendium of English 
history from Ceesar’s conquest to 1801, which filled a 
manuscript book of eighty-six pages. With a boy’s 
humor he began with the following title: ‘‘ A Chrono- 
logical Compendium of English History, by Charles 
Sumner. Copyright secured, Bostun, 1825.” His ora- 
tion on “The True Grandeur of Nations,” marked the 
most important epoch in his life, 

ALFRED TENNYSON,—He was one of a family of seven 
sons, nearly all of whom began to write tales and verses 
from the time they could usea pen. Alfred received a 
careful education. He obtained a prize at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for an English poem in blank verse 
when he was only twenty years of age. In 1850 he suc- 
ceeded Wordsworth as poet laureate. Tennyson has 
resided for several years on the Isle of Wight. 





DANIEL WEBSTER.—The energy and resoluffon of this 
statesman is well illustrated in the follo While 
he and his brother were living at home, they went to 
visit their uncle in the upper part of Vermont. On the 
way they overtook a teamster with a heavy load, whose 
horses refused to go when half way up a steep hill, and 
it was impossible for the Webster boys to pass in the 
chaise. Daniel said to Ezekiel, ‘Come, we can start 
this team. You put your shoulder to the hind wheel, 
and I will mount the near horse.” It was done, and the 
load was drawn to the top of the hill. 





Robert BurNs.—The first attempt made to write 
poetry by the author of ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
is best told in his own words : ‘‘Our country custom 
was to have men and women work together in the labors 
of the harvest. In my fifteenth year my partner was a 
bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass, and among her love-inspiring 
qualiticts she sang sweetly. She sang a song that she 
said was composed by a country laird’s son on a maid 
with whom he was in love. I saw no reason why I 
might not rhyme as well as he, for he had no more 
scholar-craft than I, and while hard at work, and often 
stopping to pick out the cruel nettle-stings and thistles 
from her delicate hands, I composed a song entitled, 
‘Handsome Nell.’” 

BEN JONSON.—Celebrated English poet and dramatist. 
On account of straitened circumstances was obliged 
to leave college and help -kis step-father as a mason. 
Disgusted with this employment, he enlisted in the 
army of Flanders, and when he returned “he brought 
the reputation of a brave man, a smattering of Dutch, 
and an empty purse.” In 1598 he produced “ Every 
Man in his Humour,” a drama which at once brought 
him into notice. One of the characters of this play is 
said to have been performed by Shakespeare. Dryden, 
in comparing him with Shakespeare, said Jonson was the 
More correct poet. but Shakespeare the greater wit. 





ALEXANDER HamiuTon.—Born in the West Indian 
island of Nevis on the 11th of January, 1757. In — os 
entered King’s College in New York Ci 
= he addressed the citizens of New York in ry patie 

which was inspired by a spirit of pied ahha 

ales promoted the popular cause by pamphlets which 
were remarkable for sagacity and logical ability, and the 
es were greatly surprised to learn that t ey were 

outh, only about eighteen years of age. 

} ee ra wf with distinction a at the battles of Long Island, 

White and Princeton, and was ap- 

Pp to ¢ General Washington in Moor 
secretary 


of the 5 emg Bm 
in a duel wit with Aaron B uly 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


If possible ha picture of pr 
ye - Franklin Day. - en gh with date 


papils will Sopils wit > be thinking of th of the su c subject een hadastentend 
the picture oan tall Wher they soo in bk ‘Then agk them to otu 
remarkable man. Then proceed to the . 
FIRST PUPIL. 
This eminent philosopher, statesman, author, and 
inventor was born January 17, 1706, ag Boston, Mass. 


SECOND PUPIL. 
When eight years old he was sent to the grammar 





school; he was only ten years of age when his father 


took him out of school to help him in his business of 
making candles and soap. He cut nicks for candles, 
filled molds with melted tallow, waited on the shop, 
and diderrands. , 

THIRD PUPIL. 

He disliked this business very much, and had a great 
notion of going to sea ; his father began to fear that he 
would run away and get on a shipif he was not employed 
on something more to his taste. Seeing that he liked 
books and reading he resolved to make him a printer. 


FOURTH PUPIL. 


Benjamin had an elder brother who was a printer, so 
he was bound to serve him until he was twenty-one years 





of age. He made such progress that he soon became of 
great value to his brother’s business. 


FIFTH PUPIL. 


Finding an odd volume of the British ‘‘ Spectator” he 
read it again and again, and liked its style so well 
that he tried to imitate it. To gain a wider command of 
words he turned some of the ‘‘ Spectator’s” prose into 
verse. 

SIXTH PUPIL. 


When he was sixteen he asked his brother if he would 
give him one-half the money that was paid for his board 
and let him buy his own food. Out of that half allow- 
ance he saved still a half of that to buy books. After 
a while he found life with his brother very 
unpleasant, and he ran away to Philadel- 
phia. He reached there on a Sunday 
morning in his working clothes, his 
pockets stuffed out with shirts and stock- 
ings. All the money he had was a 
dollar and a shilling’s worth of copper 
coins. 

SEVENTH PUPIL. 

Here he found work and soon began to 
save some money. He formed a club of 
young men who were to meet for self- 
improvement, and it was named the JuNTO. 
The rules required that each member 
should in turn bring in a question to be 
discussed in open meeting on any point 
of morals, politics, or natural philosophy, 
and once in three months he was to read 
an essay of his own production. All de- 
bates and discussions were to be carried 
on in a sincere spirit of inquiry after 
truth, and not for a vain desire after vic- 
tory. 

EIGHTH PUPIL. 

The members of the JuNTO each had a 
few books, and they put them together 
and formed a library for the club-room. 
Here Franklin spent his leisure time 
reading, and he often wrote down the 
thoughts that impressed him most. 

NINTH PUPIL. 

He published a little book in the year 
1782, under the assumed name of Richard 
Saunders, but as it was repeated every 
year it finally received the name of ‘‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.” It was in such de- 
mand that he sold ten thousand copies a year. His 
plan in this book was to entertain people and at the 
same time instruct them. 

TENTH PUPIL. 

He proved that lightning and electricity were the 
same by sending up, during a thunder storm, a silken 
kite, having a slender iron barb. The string was of silk 
and at the end of it, just below his hand hung a key. 
The electricity was conducted downward to the key and 
by applying his knuckle he obtained a spark. 

ELEVENTH PUPIL. 

He was one of the committee appointed to draw up the 
Declaration of Independence and also made the treaty 
of alliance between France and the United States. 








TAMBOURINE DRILL. 


|For twelve girls of about equal size, forming the company, and 
one girl as captain.) 

The girls may be dressed'in white or fancy costume. 
The tambourines, of medium size, should be trinimed 
wiéh bunches of gay-colored ribbons about half an inch 
in width and three-quarters of a yard long, so tied that 
there will be two streamers of each color, each threo- 
eights of a yard long. These ribbons should be placed 
at each of the openings in the tambourine. except at the 
one by which it is held. The captain may carry an 
imitation tambourine, made of paper, upon which should 
be written the figures of the drill. This tambourine 
may be fastened to a wand, so that it may be used in 
marking time. To every figure, eight counts. For 
music, any good $-time march will do. 

Captain enters and takes her position near the front of 
the stage to the left. Company enter, from opposite 
sides, in single files, (half of the number on one side and 
half on the other, partners being opposite to each other), 
those on the right holding their tambourines in one 
hand, those on the left in the other. They pass each 
other across the back of the stage, and still being in 
single file on opposite sides of the stage march down to 
the front ; there pass each other in line as they did at 





the back ; then return to the back, and as the partners 
meet in center—1 ard 1, 2 and 2, 8 and 8, 4 and 4, 5 and 
5; 6 and 6—they form an arch with their tambourines, 
march in pairs to the front where they separate to the 
right and left, return to the back, fall again into pairs, 
cross arms ‘holding the tambourines erect, and march to 
front ;' then go in pairs right and left—first pair to right, 
second pair to left, third pair to right, fourth pair to 
left, fifth pair to right, sixth pair to left ; march round 
and fall into two rows across the stage, first, third, and 
fifth in front row; second, fourth, and sixth in back 
row, prepared for drill. Tambourines must all be held 
in the right hand for drill. (During this march the 
captain may pace up and down, or stand with ber arms 
folded.) After the company has formed in two lines, 
the captain advances and gives the command. 

1, Recede. Company take four steps back and are in 
position for drilling. 

2. Bow. Right foot forward, in front of the left, raise 
tambourine to erect position on left shoulder by right 
hand, left hand down at side. (As the tambourine is 
being raised to the shoulder, raise the left hand and 
strike the tambourine with the palm of it, letting the 
tambourine glide from under the hand to the shoulder, 
as the left hand goes down to the side again.) 





8. Down, Tambourine at side (eight counts). 
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4. Head. Held with right hand on head (eight counts), C +. 
left foot forward, body slightly bent, left hand on hip. URRENT OPICS. 

5. Up. Tambourine back of the head and a little 
above it, held by both hands and slightly tilted to the Ee Wisatesas ieedaeen eae eames ——— events, 
right—head turned a little to the left. discovery pee rede s spent: 

6. Wave. High over head‘with right hand—left hand | °°%*ly the civilized world. “See aleo narrow columns, 
down at side. 

7. Ground. Touch head (one count), shoulder (one 
count), hip (two counts), (all these motions with some 
force); ground (four counts), letting them lie flat on the 
ground, still holding them. 

8. Petition. Raise quickly from ground; hold tam- 
bourine directly out in front, left hand placed across the 
breast. 

9. Listen. Tambourine held back of right ear, left 
hand down at side. 

10. Anger. Partners face each other, stamp and raise 
tambourines angrily as though about to strike. 

11, Reconciliation. Let the tambourine fall to the side, 
and throw a kiss from the tips of the fingers of the left 
hand. 

12. Poise. Tambourine held down arm’s length, left 
foot back, slightly lifted, left hand resting on left hip. 

13. Invert tambourines. Right foot turned out to the 
right, tambourine inverted and held by both hands over 
head, elbows bent. 

14, Kilbow, Left arm placed diagonally across breast, 
fingers touching right shoulder, strike tambourine 
against left elbow, and rest the elbow upon it. 

15. Chest. Right foot forward, knee bent, tambourine 
pressed against chest, with both hands crossed on the 
face of it. 

16. Arm movement. Tambourine held by both hands, 
moved forward arm's length, then backward, striking 
chest (four times—eight counts). 

17, Strike. Four rape with tambourine on knuckles of 
left hand (eight counts). 

18. Surrender. Lay tambourines at feet; rise simul- 
taneously, body erect, arms folded in front. 

19. Recover. Stoop and pick up tambourine, resting it 
on right hip—left hand at side. 

20. Success. Tambourine held aloft, left foot crossing 
he right foot in front, and resting on its toes. 

21. Wave, Wave joyfully around the head. 

22. Weary. Right elbow supported by left hand, head} re 
leaning to right, resting on tambourine, which is held in ‘the 
the rignt hand ; eyes closed. 

23. Down, Tambourine at side. 

24. Break ranks. Front row fall back in pairs into 
back row, which breaks apart in pairs to receive them, 
forming one line, with the pairs in regular order, 1 and 
1, 2and 2, 3 and 38, etc., and then they together take 
four steps back (the captain to the side). 

25. Form rings. They take four steps forward, and 
form two circles—six in each, each girl holding her own 
tambourine with one hand, and that of the girl next to 
her with the other. (The tambourines may be held 
arm’s length down, or arm’s length out.) 

26. Revolve. The circle at the left take eight steps 
around to the right, then reverse, taking eight steps to 
the left ; while the circle at the right take eight steps to 
the left, then reverse, taking eight steps to the right. 

27. Pair off. They form in line again in pairs, and 
march around the stage. When in middle of stage, the 
first couple face each other, and form an arch with their 
tambourines touching at arm’s length above them, held 
by both hands, (as in ‘‘ Raise the Gate.”) The second 
couple pass under them, their tambourines held directly 
in front of them with both hands. As soon as they are 
through, they raise their tambourines, making a second 
arch. The third couple pass through both arches, and 
make a third arch ; then the fourth, making a fourth 
arch, followed by the fifth and sixth. Then the first 
couple lower their tambourines, pass through the five 
arches, aud separate, one going to the right, the other 
to the left. Then the second couple go through the 
emaining arches and do the same; also the third, 
ourth and fifth. Then the sixth drop their arms and 
oliow. These two lines march around the stage twice, 
going in opposite directions, tambourines at the side. 
The third time they meet, the couples fall together and 
march off the stage, holding their tambourines with 
both hands on their heads. 

This drill was published in our colnmns about two 
years ago, but it has been called for so repeatedly that 
we print it again. It can be used in any school, and 
while the fancy dress adds to the attractiveness of the 
exercise it is not necessary. One teacher says: “If I 


hem, ‘Let us have the Tambourine Drill, and they| June 30, 1880. The revenue collected was $56,148,014 and 
are all alert. It is given after lessons are over—they| the cost of the department $62,498,198, Describe some fea- 
work hard in order to haye the exercise,” tures of the postal system, 

































































ITALY WaAn7s PEACE.—King Humbert opened the 
Italian parliament; in person. He said that the govern- 
ment wanted peace, and that peace seemed to be assured. 
The policy in Africa will promote the cause of humanity. 
Where is Italy’s African possession ? 


FIREs IN BosToN AND LyNN.—An acre and a half of 
ground was burned over in Boston. Property valued at 
36,000,000 was destroyed. A fire in Lynn caused a loss of 
$1,300,000. What other cities have suffered from fire re- 
cently ? 





SIBERIA’s RAILROAD.—The Russian government has de- 
tewmined to push at once the railway across Siberia. It 
‘will probably begin at Zlatonst in the Ural mountains and 
run to Omsk, Irkutsk, Srietensk, Siberia, and Viadivos- 
‘tock on the sea of Japan, where steamers will connect for 
‘Yokohama and places on the Pacific coast of North Amer. 
ica. When this road is finished what route may one take 
in going round the world ? 





. STEAMER BLOWN uP.—The steamer Ville de Marseille, 
lying at Marseilles, took fire, the flames soon reaching the 
magazine where 300 tons of gunpowder was stored. The 
‘vessel was blown to atoms. The crew escaped. What is 
the most powerful explosive? Explain an explosion. 





BRAZILIAN AFFAIRS.—It is said that Dom Pedro was ill 
when he left Brazil. The chief of the Jesuites will recall 
all Jesuites from Brazil, owing to the state of public feel- 
ing in that country. How long did Dom Pedro reign ? 
What was his character ? 





CONGRESS OPENED.—The fifty-first Congress opened in 
Washington. What are the branches of Congress called ? 
Of how many members are they each composed ? How are 
representatives elected ? senators ? 

THE SLAVE TRADE.—King Leopold gave an audience to 
‘the members of the Anti-Slavery Conference in Brussels, 
and declared his intention to put down completely the 
trade in the Congo region. Tell what you know of 

region. 





REPUBLICS UNITING.—The Central American Republics, 
San Salvador, Honderas, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica have agreed on the terms of a federal union, under 
the title of “‘The Greater Republic of Central America.” 
The postal, telegraph, and other systems will be unified, 
but the independence of each coantry will be held sacred. 
, What is the size of these countries comgntes with states of 
the United States ? 


MorE INDIAN LANDs.—Three commissioners have been 
appointed to buy lands of the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
bands in Dakota. Recently there has been Indian land 
opened for homesteads in Minnesota, Montana, and Indian 
territory. How did the Indians aquire these lands ? 

DEATH OF TUPPER, THE POET.—Martin Farquehar Tup- 
per, the author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” died in Lon- 
don in the seventy-ninth year of his age. He wrote many 
other works, but none that were so popular as the one 
mentioned. Tupper visited the United States in 1886, and 
wrote a poem on the Charleston earthquake. Mention 
other English poets of this century. 





CYCLONE IN NoRTH CAROLINA.—A cyclone passed over a 
portion of Beaufort county. Houses were blown away and 
trees shattered. The bodies of the members of one family 
were found several hundred feet from the house they had 


lately occupied. What causes wind storms ? e 





THE VACANT PLACE IN THE U. S. SUPREME CouRT.—A 
successor will soon be chosen to the late Justice Stanley 
Matthews. The candidates are Alfred Russell, of Detroit, 
and Judge Woods, of Indiana. How many members in 
the supreme court? How are they appointed? What 
kind of cases do they consider ? 


PREVENTING YELLOW FEVER.—It is claimed that Dr. 
Domingos Freire, of Rio Janeiro, has shown that the 
human system can be protected against yellow fever by 

ion with attenuated yellow fever microbes. These 
cans very mil form of the fever, acting the same as 

ion in case of small-pox. Where is yellow fever 
found ? 


THE PostaL SysTeM.—Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 





(CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEw StTaTES.—Have North Dakota ard Soutien. ts and 
Washington, been adinitted to the Union? Dovsrrwr, 


The bill for the admission of the four new states wa 
signed by President Cleveland, February 22, 1889. They 
then formed their constitutions, after which Presiden, 
Harrison proclaimed the commonwealths members of the 
Union, which was done very recently, 








ASSOCIATIONS,—Is there any association where teachers can by 
taken care of in illness, Peptay eo SEs mene? 

E. M. Coyrierg, 
We regret to say there is none, 


CALENDAR MontTH.—Is there 
is counted a school month? 

If no contract is made a month is to be counted from 
say Jan. 1 to Feb. 1. Gut of this would come the Sundays, 
Saturdays, and holidays; that is, five days for the week 
generally. 


snp rinse whose. c-anpentne mont, 





CausE OF LiGHT.—What is the cause of light ? L. B. 


The source of all luminosity is caused by the waves of 
ether set into motion. The various atoms have their sep- 
arate individualities, to which they return upon changed 
conditions ; each atom has its own correspondence with 
the ether; and each has its own rate of vibration, which 
is in harmony with ether waves of a certain length 
and rapidity. Each atom too, can be made to oscillate by 
waves of the ether which are absorbed in producing these 
oscillations, and by its oscillations it can generate these 
same ethereal waves. This is not very clear, but it is phil- 
osophy. 


Recerrion DAay.—What is meant by “Reception Day"? Vv. 

This term is applied to the day on which the pupils 
receive their friends; they give them entertainment in the 
shape of singing, dialogues, etc. 


HARD Times, BuT Goop Fre.p.—I have been a peeter L. 
the -— oy, for two take on and to THE SCHOOL JOUKNAL 


year. bed J [ fatl to take one & your papers, I feel like “a fish 
out of wa I also e THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. 
lam now sh = a watetriot - the people are Sys ulliter- 
ate, and he peeeee oppose the ere geography 
because the world is round ! one man 


refuses to send his only son, because | fA 5 to read, by the word 
method. Few take any newspaper, = the children have no inter- 


est scarcel = ——s Iam bed a love for reading. 
Be so kin to send mea few — of TREASURE-TROVE. | 
think I can ret some subscribers, you give me ef sugges- 
tions that wili help me? . 8. M, 


The teacher is not hereto teach the wise, but the ignor- 
ant; you have a splendid field. (1) Tel) them the famous 
stories of history. (2) Startalibrary. (38) Get the minis- 
ter to preach on education. (4) Have entertainments and 
brighten up the children. (5) Visit the parents. (6) Get 
the TROVE into circulation. 


UntFroRM STANDARD.—In a recent number of the JouRNAL you 
say in substance: We have no uni‘orm for the teacher 


an panel by the 


heads of our three state institu and the state 
superintendent, and are uniform state, The 
are esta by Jaw ex the third which is in the 
nds of the examining board.” In county ty the req uirements 
for a third are made identical with the eroond, except — six 
months’ experience, and no one can hold a third grade t 
| Holliday, Kansas. og 


Thanks. We think that is good as far asit goes, That 
kind of uniformity is better than none ; it was the kind we 
used to have. We think the state owes something to the 
teacher besides examining him; this is going to be done 
here. Let Kansas follow. That is, the third grade people 
are pushed along up into the second, then the second into 
the first, and soon. Let teachers everywhere demand this, 


EARNEST TEACHERS.—‘annot the state of New York do some- 
thing for earnest who have not attended or cannot attend 
the norma! schools 

This is just a we are urging on Supt. Draper and the 
school commissioners. We propose the formation of 
county training schools; we publish the TEACHERS’ PRo- 
FESSION, and if a few teachers will form a club and take 
that, they can make decided progress, 





for a literary society society aed boys ane. gio from om 18 wo 
years of age. 

It is a good plan to use the names of oe 
women—Hamilton, Goethe, Milton, Tennyson, etc. Then 
the names of flowers are appropriate—the pansy, the rose, 
etc. 


_ is 
something "or the oui aut sn, moon, veten-Any Wo t 
gouse book that would be helpful, also eite wlio 
The requirement is an excellent one. The teacher 
should ask daily the direction of the wind, the kind of 
weather, kinds of clouds, the form of the moon (full, first 
quarter, etc.) If rain or snow, what causes it? You wil} 
hardly need a book ; of course you wil] peed to study thes¢ 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The National Educational Association and Council| W>atever p: 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. | cos diitay‘in woos working, iota, swing, geoerepy, 
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of Education have decided to hold their next annual to this exhibit will be received. And, furthermore, it is 


eonvention at St. Paul, Minnesota, July 4 to 11, 1890. 
It is expected that there will be twenty thousand teach- 
ers present from all points of the Union. The Western 
railroads have already agreed to give half rates, plus 
$2.00 membership fee, to all persons who attend, and 
Eastern and Southern roads will make low rates. Com- 
plete arrangements are being made to give the teachers 
a splendid welcome. There will be ample hotel accommo- 
dation at reasonable rates. Local excursions are being 
planned to all important points of interest in the North- 
west, and on the Pacific coast, which will furnish 
teachers with the finest summer holiday trips that they 
ever enjoyed. 


Tue ‘ Local Committee of the National Educational 
Association,” have issued a circular saying they will 
print 100,000 “ Official Bulletins” of the meeting at St. 
Paul next summer, and asking for advertisements at $204 
per inch! Now, several things strike us as we read this 

equest: 

1. Twenty thousand teachers are expected to assemble; 
they will be the live teachers of the country. Every one; 
without a shadow of doubt, will be a reader of an educa- 
tional paper. Why not then, we ask, address them 
through the educational papers of the country, instead 
of ignoring these periodicals. 

2. The National Association desires to advance educa- 
tion, supposedly. If so, it is its duty to recognize and 
encourage every educational paper. These papers have 
shouted themselves hoarse to raise a crowd at the annual 
meetings, and have got nothing in return. By their 
efforts a fund of $25,000 has been raised from their sub- 
scribers. It would be no more than just for this great 
association to recognize the debt it owes to the educa- 
tional papers of the country. As it is, it recognizes them 
as the wolf did the lamb—it asks them to advertise in its 
Bulletin at $20 per inch! A nice way to encourage 
them ! 

8. Twenty dollars per inch is too much for a mere cir- 
cular, even if it has a lithographed cover. Not half of 
those circulars will hit; that leaves 50,000. Now we 
publish 50,000 TzacHERS’ INSTITUTES each month and 
charge $4.00 per inch. 

4, If there are publishers found who will pay $20 per 
inch for advertising in a circular it will be in charity. 
A circular is a circular ; it has doubtful value. 

5. The proper way would have been for Pres, Canfield 
to have kept this matter in his own hands, and to have 
advertised the meeting in the educational journals and 
paid them for it. The results would warrant this ex- 
pense. Why not pay them? Why not recognize their 
usefulness as a teacher’s usefulness is recognized, by 
paying him money ? 








NEW YORK STATE. 





The officers of the New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation wish to make the exhibits at the annual meetin 
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» Ma fac oon Ft is Fag 
departments of sc work shall be repre- 
second, that the exhibits shall be pre- 
eminently practical. 

Form-study and drawing will be made the most pro- 
minent feature of the bit. Of this Mrs. Hannah 


Johnson Carter says : 

“Investigation has proven that drawing and as well as 
She the matucal sscams Of expoeasion, to the 

titan Perfect expression, TL, Ot, so that 

resul! sreunl ant ts ccliiaaall neta dhe petat of tudeiond annals 

lence alone, but also as showing the individual effort 

of the child. 

“In the and in the work in form- 

and wing y of models and 


a Tn ealeemment work tt graded should be 
into the three sub; 3 ore 
ration. Under construction, be ot Bewee S 


duty connected with this exhibit rests upon them, either 
co Gomnevanatn annqattaing hp Sh ar > Spams Beaevureng Soot 


A limited amount of money has been appropriated for 


TEE whe tote te ened weerk ts es htt want 
address the igned at an early date and receive more 


detailed directions and secure space in the hall. 


JOHN F, WOODHULL, Supt. of Exhibits, 
9 University Place, New York City. 





THE members of the “‘ New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation cun obtain the ‘‘Proceedings” of the last annual 
meeting in Brooklyn, by sending their names and 
addresses and the schools in which they teach, to Prof. 
C. N. Cobb, treasurer, Oneonta, N. Y. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Flags were presented to the Normal College, Novem- 
ber 29. At 2 o'clock about fifty members of John A. Dix 
Post, 185, G. A. R., led by Commander A. W. Colwell, 


bows of ribbons pinned to the corsage, one of red, white, 
and blue, and one of white and lavender, the latter re- 
presenting the college colors. 

All joined in singing ‘“‘ My country, ‘tis of thee,” 
Quotations from American poets and orators were re- 
cited. As the young girls rendered some patriotic line 
the veterans on the platform responded with applause. 


sang ‘“‘The Flag or the Free,” and Miss Bloomfield, 
** Vive l’America.” Then came the presentation of the 
flag by E. Ellery Anderson. The American flag and the 
college colors were given respectively into the hands of 
two of the students, and J. Edward Simmons formally 
accepted the tokens on behalf of the college. 





Tue board of education of New York City have a 
heavy task before them—that of conducting the schools 
of this city as befits the metropolis of the Western 
hemisphere. At the meeting of the board November 20, 
the committee on teachers considered the nomination 
of a principal for No. 9 in the Twenty-second ward. 
Com. Seligman objected to the nomination of Miss 
Bernholz because she was “imported” from another 
ward ! 

Mark, she was not objected to because she was less 
qualified than some one else, but she was from another 


©] ward! It does not seem possible that a man can hold 


the high position of school commissioner in New York 
City and utter sentiments that characterize the Medieval 
Ages. Yet he was supported by Com. O’Brien. The 
bright side must also be given—only two out of the 
twenty-one were found to approve of these sentiments. 

The best teachers should be appointed, whether they 
come from Alaska or Texas. Nor are we in favor of 


rather | What is called the ‘“‘ promotion ” system. We would pay 


the teacher of each grade precisely the same sum of 
money ; we would pay a small advance for each year of 
service. We would end a system that fills the rest of 


objects | the line with joy when the head of the line is laid in 


the cold, cold ground, for then the advancement gives 
each a bigger salary. From this it will be inferred that 
the board of education has a big job before it but it is 
not at all likely a reform will be undertaken. 





Tue school board of Cleveland, Ohio, recently invited 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt to address the teachers of that city 
on the subject of Scientific Temperance. She gave an 
interesting address referring to the text-books now 
ready, and the courses of study that have been suggested. 
She was followed by Mr. E. R. Felton, a member of the 
school board, who congratulated the teachers on their 
effort to teach temperance, and referred to the rapid 





ain all cages only the regular and legitimate work of the pupils 


growth of intemperance, 


Miss Jackson read “ History of the Flag.” Miss Mirick |"{°" 


THE MASSACHUSETTS. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The meeting was held in Boston, November 29 and 80 


with this program : 

American and European Schools, John T. Prince. 

The Study of English Literature, Emily G. Wetherbee. 

The Renaissance of the Common Schoo}, John O. Norris. 

A Course of Study for Grammar Schools, J. W. Dickinson. 
Educational Value of Diplomas in Grammar Schools, E. Bently 
Young. 

Graduating Exhibitions in Grammar Schools, W. E. Hatch, New 
Bedford. 

Modern Principles and Modern Methods, A. E. Winship. 
Sunshine in the School-room, A. W. Edson. 

Clouds in the School-room, Kate L. Brown. 

Primary Work Related to Grammar Grades, Mathilde E. Coffin. 
The Coming School, Ellen E. Kenyon. 

About the Newness, A. P. Marbie. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Supt. MacAlister, of Philadelphia, began his course of 
lectures on the History of Education, Nov. 9; they are 
given each Saturday morning. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES. 


1. Tae Riss oF Mopkrs Epvucatioyr. The 4 

culture. Condition of society and education in the 
Foundation of universi 
rinting. Bacon and the inductive philoso hy. Humanism and 
e scientific spirit Change in man’s relation to nature. Revo- 
lution in method of thinking. Influences of these changes upon 
education and ommoe. Humanistic education. Beginning of 


schools for the ple. 

2. COMENTUS, THE FOUNDER OF THE NEw EpvucatTion. Sketch 
of his life. His application of the Baconian a ny to edu- 
cational problems. Educational writings. nsop scheme. 
Educational : 1. Methodology ; 2. System of school or- 
emenen 8. Foundation of primary education. Influence of 


menius on the progress of education. 
38. Tae Eneuise Rerorms. The Humanistic movement in 

land. The visits of Erasmus. The Humanistic leaders,— 
John Colet, Sir Thomas More, Roger Ascham, Richard Mulcaster. 
nfluence of Bacon on the Realistic spirit. John Milton's theory 
of education. John Locke: his philosophy of mind and its 


of classical 
iddie Ages. 
ines. Revival of learning. Invention of 


_ 


and headed by a band, marched into the chapel. The | reiation to educational method ; his educational theories. Locke's 
army of girls filed in. Nearly all wore two separate vigee ge en educational reformer. 


USSEAU, THE PREACHER OF NATURALISM IN EDUCATION. 
Condition of society and state of education in his time. His 
view of human nature. Activity of educational thought. Emile: 
discussion of its educational doctrines; fundamental principles ; 
subjects to be taught: methods of instruction. Rousseau's in 
fluence upon educational theory and practice. 

ALOZZI, THE APOSTLE OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 
Hu life and experiments as a teacher. The essential principles of 
his method: Lhe yn parm development ot all the powers of bod 
and mind; training of sense perception ; self-activity of the mind; 
observation ; the order and development of training ; acquisition 
and oxpesenon discipline. Pestalozzi’s place in modern peda- 

. His influence upon theoretical and practical education. 


FR@BEL, THE ILOSOPHER OF CHILDHOOD. Funda- 
mental principles of his paeocoeny of education. His extension 
of Pestalozzi’s method. His philosophy of child nature, 
kindergarten. ifts and occupations—their meaning and use. 
Influence of Frosbel’s philosophy upon general education. Its 
relations to family life; to elementary methods of instruction; 
to manual training; to discipline ; to social progress, 


Tue teachers of Minneapolis, under the leadership of 
Supt. Bradley and Miss Evers, have secured two lectures 
each from Col. Parker, Dr. E. E. White, Dr, B. C. Hins- 
dale, President Payne, and Supt. T. M. Balliet. The 
cost of season tickets for the ten lectures is $2.00. Great 
interest in education is shown by the teachers of Minne- 
apolis. All large towns and cities should follow their 
example. 








Our attention has been called to an evident mistake in 
Col. Parker’s article, last week, on *‘ Normal Schools,” 
The table of 1867 is repeated twice. If the second 
should have been 1889, it is faulty, for New York is 
entirely omitted, and in Minnesota there are four state 
normal*schools instead of one. The eolonel will probably 
explain in a future issue. 





THE Miller manual labor school is situated at Crozet, 
Albemarle Co., Va. Samuel Miller gave a large fund, the 
income of which is nearly $100,000. The pupils must all 
be white children ; they are fed, clothed, and instructed. 
The department of{practical mechanics covers four years; 
farming, telegraphy, industries of several sorts, type- 
writing, dress-making, are alsotaught. C, E, Vawter is 
the superintendent. 





Tue teachers of Sussex Co., N. J., met at Newton, 
November 23, to complete the formation of a county 
association. They spent the remainder of the day in the 
discussion of the work of the school-room. During the 
intervening time the teachers voted to read “ Allen’s 
Mind Studies.” At the next meeting discussions will 
follow. 
+ eat soa Normal Graduate vit ee = 
or a lower mar ec who 
erase a oe 


can teach vocal m method, and the 
—— m of drawing, preferred, to 

will per a. Apply at once to H. 8, . 
Manager of the N. Y. Educational Bureau, 25 Clinton 
Place, N.Y. 


Catarrh originates in scrofulous taint. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood, and thus permanently cures catarrh, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HALF-HoOURS WITH THE Best Humorous AUTHORS. Se- 
lected and by Charles Morris. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott 


The ont of humor in ieee is Du most inter- 
tudy. Rabelais in 


ce, Cervantes in Spain, and 
Shakespeare in England, in the le last half ny the sixteenth 
century astonish the world by their irresistible wit. 
Lo ag earlier than this, Ariosto, Berni, and Pulci, in 
ony Bee produced d burlesqne P apne vey as a distinct form 
* 1 Lepabare, the three tioned must be a 
oned as inventors — to speak, of the the humorous in wri’ 
Burlesque is one th ing. tire isonet . They are 
disappearing. Humor is another thing,and will always live. 
Humorous writing seems now to be confined to England 
and America; the former seems to produce that with 
the finest flavor. In this coun on is often 
off for humor; sometimes it is spelling, some- 
—— it is impossibility. The American must always be 
nal in hishumor. His idea of humor is nota very 
hig one; it is often mere rndeness. These four volumes 
contain selections Ss the humorous writers of England 
and America main] 7. Ame ong them we find many addi- 





Yous to the stan pofiuntions so often qos, ving’s 
Van Winkle begins the ample feas' The various 
se saeibtae show the wit of our coun to good. advan- 


tage; the second volume continues the el ge courses 
so to speak. The third and fourth volumes are com 
of selections from English authors, and some _ others. 
Among the American writers here line’ relent are Holmes, 
Cozzens, Willis, Hulleck, Trowbri Howells, 
Morris, Browne, Clemens, oe aaa Seecher, Bret Harte, 
Hawthorne, Locke, Cc. F. Brown, C and S. F. Smith. 
Among the English writers re represented a are Hoo pickers: 
Shakespeare, Horace Smith, Thackeray, Goldsmith, Swi tt 
Lamb, Lever, and Lover. These names will of themsel 
raise a feeling of delight in the heart that has perened 
their lines. ho will forget Dickens or Thackeray, or 
Mark Twain? These four volumes are a mine of choice 
things, and being in a handy form and in good print, 
certainly find a p in many libraries. 


THE PARIAH. By F. pute, Author of “Vice Versa.” 
etc. Philadelphia: ppincott Co. amet 
Series of Select Novels. ) Paper covers, 25 cents. 

This is indubitahly a well-written story and an interest- 
ing one; vet itis too long-drawn out—after the + ag + 
many English Lovels—for the wholly disap 
happy, inadequate conclusion. about half it gt the 
story and enjoy it, then lend it to your enemy. 


Book I._ First Lessons. 

by Larkin Dunton, LL. D. Silver, Burdett & 

os... 5S — ishers, New York, Boston, Chicago. 160 pp. 
cents. 

It is now conceded by all gop that school instruc- 
tion should be supplemented b table matter. 
With this in view, Dr. Dunton gr this volume, 
which is one of a series, bearing the general title of the 
“ Young Folk’s Library for School and Home.” This vol- 
ume, as its title implies, forms the first book of the series. 
It starts with the uilding « of a doll’s house by means of a 
box of blocks, and leads the scholar step by step to the |Z 
drawing of the plan of aschool-room and a ere. 
The plan of a v age is then given and compared with that 
of a city; after which the meani and use of a map and 
of the points of a compass are y explained. Spelling 
lists follow each lesson, and the a Be my in these lists are 
divided into syllables, and marked with the accent, so that 
each little exercise is in reality a lesson in punctuation. 
The illustrations are good, and aid in im g clearness 
and interest to the subject presented. The poe which 
is scattered through the book will be found as reci- 
tations for the older as well as the younger pupils. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’s MANUAL. No. 17. 
Latest and Best Selections for 
Compiled by Mrs. J. W.Shoemaker. P elphia : be 
Penn Publishing Co. 201 pp. Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 30 
cents. 

It is well known that these volumes of selections, as th 
appear, are a as pe | as attractive. They are 

upon a method criginal and rational, which is z combina. 

tion of elocutionary training, with elocutionary 

ances, and it has been the compiler’s leading object to 

answer all the wants of the voice P rhile suitable exercises 

are being supplied for any occasion. This volume is full 
of fresh and new selections, interspersed with a few famil- 
iar ones. All are good, many of them excellent, and all 
suitable for almost any occasion. This is one of ‘the best 
of the series. 


St. NicHoLAs. An Illustrated Magazine for zou Folks. 
Bound Volume XVI., In Two Parts, Nov. ’ t. ’89. 
The Century Co., Publishers. $.4.00; $2.00 ae yom 


This volume contains man ne many pictures, and nenen igre me 
pads tn 4 ba ae Saad on artwell Catherwood, and Joel 
Chandler H. Spee ore, instructive and enter- 
init, by Tiout, amilton, H John Todd 
pe ER Nay LS Th 

venture by Rip ay | itchcoc t+) 
Coryell, and others; true stories about 
Stanley, Ei Laura aiela man,” ‘ ‘The Crown Prince 
of Japan,” and stribatione tox’ Ute folky banat 
sides s contributions for 
Jack-imthe-pulpit, and the riddle- It is ditleult, 6 
say anything new about this beau ‘ital moanaine, W is 
truly a joy and delight to both young and old. 


THE MENAZCHMI OF PLAUTUS: By Harold North Fow- 
ir Ph.D. New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
This is one of the “ Students’ Series of Latin Classics,” 
and is on the basis of Brix’s 7. The editor is one of 

the instructors at Phillips Exeter Academy. It has an In- 

troduction that explains the comedy, and aumnecous notes. 
ae edited and will be found to bea valuable text- 


THE bb pe AND ITs PEOPLE. 
Edi 


uction and Notes. Arranged and 
Edition in Six Months. London: Moffatt & 
Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E. C. a, 
This volume is one of a series of Shakespeare's plays — 
and students, as well as lovers of Shakespeare 


age EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S e's MACBETH. ag 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
oak fe ber 36 yvnatural and simple manner. | children 


each class of subjects is 


under a separate hi , and the order of arrange- 

ment is as follows:—1. In uction ;—2. Date, Sources, 
33. hes of the c! P ions from 
Critics ;—5. Text with wide :—6. Miscel- 

otes ;—7. Grammar, etc, ;—8. 


bli Classi h- | all 
ey 


——— ot ‘Macbeth are: 1. That Zz 
ion everything moves on with rapidity: 2. It is that 


in which _— supernatural 
- 8. Itis the most terrible of the 


greatest exte 
dramas. 4, Tt is the 0 one, 6, Yee fone, 
which the ancient Greek idea of Destin uced and 
developed, though on different ins his Pearias will be 
very valuable to nts es and Taek will readily 
see with what care the volume has heen prepared. 


= Ouszpar MAGAZINE. Bound Volume “XXXVIIL. 

A vec XVI. May to Oct., 1889. Gold cloth, 

it top, The Century Co., Publishers, Union 
uare, New “yey 


This volume contains 960 pages and 435 illustrations, of 
which 85 are full- pictures, including frontispiece 
rtraits of Moliere, Tennyson t, and Chief-Justice 
Marshall. The contents Tacledes articles on pe stirrin. ng 
subjects as “ Abraham Lincoln; a History,” by John 
N eoey and John Hay, continued from res volumes ; 
” by Harvey W. Whitaker, wit and many. 
fiinstre ons Y by Commi sioner George H. Bates, and Cap- 
tain Henry Erben ; a: “Siberia and the Exile System,” by 
George Kennan ; American fiction is Repeasenees by Mary 
Hallock Foote. ‘joel Chandler Harris, Maurice — 
somes Lane Allen, Thos. Wentworth Higginson, E iw: 
arm 4 James T. McKay, Thomas A. Janvier, and Geo. 
W. Ca le. The Fine Art a ae illustrated, include 
“Ttalian Old Masters,” by W. Stillman, with engrav- 
ings and al by T. Cole ; o Gonot ”b ot Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer ; “ Recollections of by Wyatt Eaton ; 


emplo 


will | “‘ Moliere and Shakespeare,” by C Coquelin ; “The Stream 


of Pieasure,’’ written and iiustrated by Ji oseph and Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell, a four papers on btn vie 


pavers b with = cagvezines © on authors. There are pet 4] 


,.on “Treland and the 
=p ge illustrated b Y Maria Mitchell ; and on ie 
‘oison 0} et torpe inged 
” written and illustrated by 


mts,”’ by S. Weir Mitchell low 

Ww. Hamil‘on Gibson ; 
“Tnland Navigation of the United States,” by Charles 
Barnard; two on “The Relations of the United 
cmon and C Canada,” “Napoleon in Exile,” described in 
Unpublished Letters by British Officers; ‘‘ Telegraphing 

e, ” illustrated by drawings from war-time photo- 

graphs ; \Base-ball—For the Spectator,’’ by Base amp, 


with dra ings "Peac 2 her," by Nichd ag Marey lean’ 
Training o' e Teacher,” by Nicho 
** Manual a Factor in Modern may Date ve 


“The Pharaoh o the Exodus | ma Son,” and other 
Bible Studies. There are breezy pictures of ithe far West 
by Hallock Foote. This. categorical list, altho a 
incomplete, is so far necessary to give a true idea of 
aD .. of a treated — = analy of contributors 
t magazine. not possible more highly 
praise pe recommend the present volume than to say it is 
a continuation of the policy which has for years rendered 
pede Magasine indinpenmalite 06 who wish to 
keep in nt pace with the best thought of the day. 


Witco WINNIE. The Story of a “ "s oe. ” By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. New York: White & Allen. 


This is a story—first, of a jolly boarding-school girl and 
her companions, and, as the story progresses, there 
epee. up My possibilities of help ness and Christian 

ity, as dispensed by kind-h 
They come in contact with various phases of miserable 
city existence; and become associated with a , SeEOORY 


licated plot, out of which a separated are 
complicated a to each others’ arms. r 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES, AND PANTOMIMES. Philadelphia: 

The Penn Publishing Co. 

This may be used in schools for entertainments, or in 
families. We have never found anyt objectionable 
in the publications of this firm. They always give the 
worth of the money. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON em. By Stevenson Mac- 

Adam. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 

This little volume is intended to be a reader for advanced 
classes schools, an and also for families, ‘‘ The Plant and 
what it pas - ‘The Animal and what it Feeds on,” are 
the main subjec 


CHAMISSO’s PETER SCHLEMIHL’S WUNDERSOME GESCHICHTE. 
By Emma L. Buchheim. Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 
This neat volume contains thejmost fee and of Chamisso’s 
tales written in 1813. There a no’ Mes @ vocabulary. 
It will be found available in German classes. 


oR NOUVELLES. LECTURES FACILES ET AMUS 
ET RECITATIONS A L’USAGE DES CLASSES DE 

FRANCAIS. New York: Charles E, Merrill & Co. 

This — bag of 4 series of short stories in 
French, 80: wer. S be to introduce the 
pupil ton knowielice of the French 

usually good. 


The selec- 
ons are un 


aes MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. New York: John B. 


We have — us volumes 16, 17, and 18, of this excel- 
lent work. It is avery hand form, the fae 2 of © 
good size, the g is exce excellent, and the the rice is low— 


not eae se ged for $7.50, if pa able ther. We have 
commended th enterprise before, and lieve it will be 


tony Lt. alive, Bus va 


Tue WoRLD AND ITs PEOPLE, 
World. Edited by Larkin Dun 
dett é& Co., Publishers, New York, 

pp. 36 cents. 


“ Glim; of the hab ,’ is the second of the 





series, “The World and i ts People,” and is’ 
follow VoL I. It isnot a formal 


to 
geugraphy, but aims to 








December 7, 1889. 


Bo etmedy of and persons as will interest 
7 — . for the ple Iran on ba hy 
oe e — -pictures, constituting are 

wn with such care as to rks them cleas pad sejractive, 
while they teach im t practical lessons. 7 ore 
also in uced in this volume, which are intended to give 
the reader those ideas which are necessary to form geo- 
Hing: ees conceptions and definitions, —tnede maps gener- 

mt portions of the United States, w they 
illustre at the same time, the general hical fea- 
tures of the world. Poetry is also redone a ich sheds 
additional light upon the text, and cultivates the il’s 
taste for literature. As in volume I. so in this book, “| 
of words for pronunciation are given, while spelling and 
definition follow the different lessons. . 


WHEN MoTHER WAs LITTLE. dB P. Yorke. Ilustra- 
tions by Henry J. Ford. Phila elpbia : Gebbie & Co. 


~ mee of simple stories addressed to little children 
athe, flowers, birds, etc. Printed on g 

, with a wide margin and border 
, and  petrandink ustrations. The leaves are gilt- 
is in plain cloth with neat 
4 a and an attractive esign in colors, It will 
please many a child on Christmas day. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Hoveuton, Mirruin & Co. have completed their lilustrated 
library edition of the complete works of Thackeray by the publi- 
cation of volumes 21 and 22, containing ‘* Contributions to Punch” 
and “* Miscellaneous Sketches.” 

Dopp, Mzap & Co. have madea collection of the short stor ies 
Of E. P. Roe, and issued them under the general title of * Taken 
Alive, and Other Stories.” 


SorrspneR & Co.’s publication, entitled “Captain Lobe,” by 
John Law is a romance of the slums of London, an idyl of White- 
chapel, and a chapter in the history of the Salvation army. 


The HaRPERS publish in one handsome volume Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “ Master of Ballantrae.” 

Waurire & ALLEN have issued a new edition of Capt. Mayne 
Reid's “ Death Shot,” a novel which vividly illustrates man and 
manners in the South-west in the days before the war. 


THomas Y. Crowe & Co. publish “ A Dictionary of Quota- 
tions in Prose,” by Anna L. Ward, who undertook her task 
unusually well prepared for it. 

A. C. ARMsTROoNG & Son issue a book, ‘“‘ How to Catalogue a 
Library,” which will be useful for all bibliographers, librarians, 
and lovers of books in general. 


Sitver, Burpert & Co. bring out President Elisha B. Andrews’ 
‘Institutes of Economics” a manual of political economy 
specially designed for colleges and high schools on a plan, original 
with the author. 

J. B. Lapprncorr Oo. offer a poem, ‘* Legend Laymore,”’ by 
B. W. Toland illustrated by Hamilton Gibson, W, T. Richards. 
F. 8. Church, H. Bolton Jones, and other American artists, 


A. D. F. Ranpoupa & Co. have reprinted, from the edition o 
1880, “* Wilfred,” a novel exhibiting some curious resemblances 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


CassELL & Co. have brought out a very careful) and sympa- 
thetic sketch of “ Dr. Arnold ot Rugby,” by Rose E. Selfe. 


RosBExts BROTHERS Offer a fascinating historical story, “ Saint 
Theresa of Avila,” by Mrs. Bradley Gilman. 


SoxrsneR & WELFORD are issuing an importaut volume under 
the title “ The Kingdom of God,” by Professor Bruce, of Glasgow. 


Lee & SHEPARD announce a romance of wonderland for old and 
young, “ Little Baron Trump and his Wonderful dog, Bulger,” by 
Ingersoll Lockwood, 


L. Prana & CoMPANY, of Boston, have enlarged the scope of 
their always attractive list of holiday publications. It now 
includes, besides the usual Christmas and New Year's! cards, illns- 
trated booklets, portfolios of etchings, calendars, and fancy 
goods in satin and ribbon ornamented with colored pictures. 

As many of the holiday offerings now-a-days are sent by mail, 
we mention in particular, certain ones of the Prang novelties that 
will be chosen by our readers with this purpose in mind. First, 
there is a large lithograph of Miss Humphrey’s “Red Letter 
Days,” that is prepared with a plain orfancy mat ; this will gratify 
the nursery love for child-infe in color. Then among the great 
variety of artistic calendars (which exceed in beauty, this year, 
the cards),there is one called “ Ye Olde Calendar,” which serves a 
double purpose of diary and calendar, and is filled with informa- 
tion and designs in the quaint style of the 16th century. This is 
arranged and ornamented by a New York artist of reputation. 
Among the booklets printed in gold and color, Louis H. Har- 
low’s illustrations to “ Golden Sunsets” and“ Ye Book of Good 
Luck,” seem to us the most attractive. The designs on the cards 
are not especially noteworthy this season—a sign that the “ rage 
for cards”’ is on the wane. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Arena is the name of a new Boston 
4 promises to mark Los] 
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GINN & COMPANY 


First, 24 cents ; Second, 82 cents ; Third, 40 cents ; Fourth, 50 cents. BEST IN IDEA 


Fae BEST IN MATTER AND MAKE. 


IN INTEREST AND RESULTS. 


R. Sabin, Assistant Supt, 0 of Schools, Chicago, They have found favor with our 
won ipa tae tats Seated weet heme aes 
CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHOICE LITERATURE; FULL NOTES; LARGE TYPE; FIRM BINDING; 
Ms PRICES. Over thisty, volumes are now ready. 


. Crow, fiqtecston, Ti 


neg erie been presented to the you! 


ore oe thie Sa he ee 
ung peop! of this coun’ 


WORD BY WORD. 


PART L. PRIMARY ; PART II. ADVANCED. 


Anim roved spelling course in two uumbers, co 
: instruction in 


and oy for 
on a sound 
ad will be townd, it is thought, 


WENTWORTH’S 


ilosophy, aa on nr contin gained my a 
every way ski 


Oo eateatl oe 
tion 
long and varied 


ARITHMETICS. 


Primary, 30 cents; Grammar School, 70 + 


motto 
po Be BARS at 
modern method o: 
(May 24, 1886.) 


nd Ge pelt is found is M ASTER 


the principle of the method is, LEARN TO 


wg to be PRACTICAL ARIT EiaitericrANs. 


N 
{roms Objects as the Primary Ari 
Arithmetic hasmontoes well with the Primary. It is 


bates oo so meets the 
The Grammar School 
is marked a artboat by its practical features. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


PART I. HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY, 40cents; Teachers’ 


Edition, 60 cents. 
PART I. THE PARTS OF SPEECH 
Teachers’ Edition, 15 cents. 


s. ya Dutton, New Hi 


THE NATIONAL 


Supt. of Schools, 
attained b Bey use, and from the =~ ae Bi of ‘qeachers and 
being the best text-books for language teaching now in the 


AND HOW TO USE THEM, 60 cents; 


n, Conn.: From my observation of the results 
pals, { have no doubt of their 


MUSIC COURSE. 


New First Reader, 25 cents; New Second Reader, 40 cents; New Third Reader, 40 


— and other books, with charts. 


Hazell, Special Teacher of eee. New York ah og, If va is any argument in pure 


eae &e National should head 
study, and devoted to the 


research 
Mason to the National Course. The stand 


head the list of music co 
preparation of a series of books aa has boon given 
time and 


rarely is as much genius, 
y : ge 


y essor 


he severest tests 


AND MANY OTHER 


VALUABLE TEXT AND SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS. SEND FOR OUR LIST. 





CINN & COMP 


BOSTON, NEW YO 


ANY, Publishers, 


RK, AND CHICAGO. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


PUT UP IN SETS AND IN BOXES. 
Handsomely Bound in Extra Cloth and HalfCalf. 
(The Most Complete Bdition,) 
at edition contains 277 full-page plates, printed 


n plate paper, some of them , besides hun-~ 
Sreds of in the text. 
BUSKIN’S WO s. 


niformly bound. 
lene cam style. tos Fee ee oon co! — 
and plain, on 
qiecip ao, ey % err a 
vo oe. 12mo, calf. 
2 vols., engravings. only, 12mo, extra 


Hee Ree ee ete eee eee en tees Fe eee eee 


Additional Wri 
Uniform in size an 


Oe e Bee eee eee (eee e sews | eee etne 


extra 
8 vois., with aJl the plates, amo. om. 
DITTO, including Poot th i. 
ites 20 wie, extra “lone apne 20.00 
D uding both series. Plates and 
Wood. Be 20 vels., extra cloth.. 80.00 
DITTO, including both series. Figtes and 
Wood engravings. 20 vols., 4% ca 
Choice Works of Jonn Ruskin. 
An t octavo edition, 
Painters, 5 vols. 
copies Sf ul the plates 
copies 0 
and Wood engravings 
oo editions, made expressly for this 


eee wees 


eee eee e eee Beet ee Beet eens 


vois., Tull calf.............++++ 


Miss Alexander’s Works. 
ROADSIDE SONGS OF TUSCANY. By 
Miss FRANCESCA ALEX ANDER, with 20 fu 


of the — 
Rite by Jona i Huskin. vo, cloth 
THE Tome OF’ 1a abe 
LEXANDER, with ohn 
Ruskin. Illustrated with 
ag . 
laid paper, i cute. oaks epwees dude 


75 
oA Fata IN tM Ab PN ENE re 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
A Loy ye or RusKIN’s WORKS in separate 


vol binding prices. 
will be aénet acer oe 
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publishers of the ScHOoL JouRNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of | Thay 


00.00 | Xn examination 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


ts of the State who 
Schools of the State. 


ools are licenses for 


nee APPOINTMENT —A per person Goctena 00 ontes enter 


pomeaienee or: Se Saoee pn ag 
forward a recommendation fo’ 

the State Superintendent, and it ~yoo sent 7 
— oe the school to which the appointment 


ON.—A m must be at least 16 
oral charaeter, 


BE 


metic and Grammar, 
can 


be i terns of 20 
in” Geography, Heading, Writing and Spe 


are no expenses for tuition 
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aoa e an Sas 


For particulars concerning the several schools 
send tor circulars to the Principals as follows: 
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“Something for your Reception, 
and you don’t know where to 
find it ?” 
a SAS BOGE LS 
the m mt “Popular of of 

numbers issued. 


lished. 
postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs. 





NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


|THE 


RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRAME. 


TEN 
OUTLINE 
LANGUAGE 

PICTURES. 
(15 by 18 inches.) 











PRINTED 
WORDS AND 
SENTENCES. 


TEN 
PICTURES. 


TWENTY-FIVE 
PICTURES 
OF OBJECTS. 


(44 by 43 inches.) 








Size: 


Three feet by two feet. 

The price of the Instruction Frame, including all its Equipments and 
the cost of delivery, will be, until January 1, 1890, $6.00. The publish- 
ers reserve the right to raise the price after January 1, 1890. 
RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. 

BY I. FREEMAN HALL. 


(Nearly ready.) The Manual describes fully the various uses to which 
the Instruction Frame may be put, and points out clearly, principally by 
the aid-of illustrative lessons, what steps the pupil should take before 
beginning to read from a book. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON; 11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° "°° “vostionens oF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 








“ We 40 amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as a ee etna Salat Dont Tan deiigh uy in we wig ee py 
ace, Cicero, » Homer's Gospel 0; ohn, and 
Xenophon's Anabasts, each to teachers, ®2 ei o0. . 
"s Practical and asin Grammar: atapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. to Teachers, @1.1 


8 Frost’s American Pinnock’s School Hi Lord's School 
Bagueren : | Speakers, Speaker, 8 istortes, 
ty) -- 1 +4 Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


bef my EA CHERS POEs. 


Elegant 128 page 
ay — of RR 
o ree if you “ 
“eA Ace: Me Tien heavy die 
arges 
discounts; promptness. counts, Buy of us, 
K. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs, 


25 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 185 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


26 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
gredoss and school ofscers are placed at the 
isposal of those who register with us. Send 

stamp for new registration blanks and ci 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 











BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 
for Pastor, Pavent, Teacher, Child, Friend. 
3000 more Words and nearly 
2000 more Engravings than 
any other American Dictionary. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. 











Sold by all Booksellers. Tllustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
G, & C. MERRIAM & CO, , Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


SEVEN PRACTICAL REASONS WHY 
‘““MAN WONDERFUL” MANIKIN 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL AS AN AID TO THE STUDY OF ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS. 


1, It is scientifically correct. 5. It saves text-books and is an aid to them. 
2. It is convenient in size for class use and |g Tt illustrates perfectly the effects of alco- 











8. It is og lh ER hel and narcotics on the body. 
4. The full human form is shown. "1%, It is very low in price. 





FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 
The“ Wond "* Manikin is the selling publication for agents now before the public. Its 
| laterest to all classes, its compactness, d y, and low price commend it instantly. We offer liberal 
terms and full comers Sey See eee, Here is a steady business, yeat in and year out 
for hundreds UT, earpele Weechers. io house to canvassing required. Full particulars ‘and 
terms on ve experience, etc., you ite. 





EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {ti.Wasesh Aveooe, chicege, 
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the of ten and twel 
es order AA accords with 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 
A novelty that will attract the attention 
and command the interest of every pro- 
gressive teacher is the Riverside Instruc- 
tion Frame, equipped with outline lan- 
guage pictures and printed words and 
sentences, in connection with the Riverside 
Primer and Manual for Teachers, by I. 
Freeman Hall, which describes fully the 
various uses to which the Instruction 
Frame may be put, and points out clearly 
what steps the pupil should take before 
beginning to read from a book, This new 
idea is published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 4 Park street, Boston. 


Schools and laboratories or private stu- 
dents conducting chemical experiments 
will find it to their advantage to inspect 
the stock of Messrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, 
528 Arch street, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers and importers of chemical appara- 
tus, and ee ure chemicals, for colleges and 
schools, Illustrated price catalogues fur- 
nished on application 





Ch 
pu by The John Church Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.,and 19 East 16th street, New 
York City ; their publications include 
Christmas selections for 1889, ap 
new Carols | b well-known writers an 
kore ag b 


bh 
" Bente Claus & Co. 
Burnham & Root’; “The New 
Santa * " Butterworth & Murray ; 
‘* Bethlehem,” (for adults only) by Wea- 
therly & Root. Catalogue of all kinds of 
ree music, Sent free to any ad- 

ress, 


Teeax Ney Pleasure Tour to 
anats via teats 


Lp hey oma eng ot 
fora tour to the Nat 
the holidays. wit ga time when every 
one has leisure, 


pleasantest manner. ee an opportunity (4 2 
his the Pennsylvania Railroad offers a 
holiday pleasure ay to W m dur- 
week. The teachers scholars 

will particularly | Li 


The value of a thorough grounding in 
English compote becoming moss 
and more apprecia in our schools. | of Now York and’ Broo 
Teachers specially appreciate so progres-| appreciate the advan 
sive a series of text- Staph, as Maxwell’s Da 

sy 0 Course, including primary lessons 

e and composition, for use in 
primary classes, and Introductory Lessons | noon 
in English Grammar, for use in lower Ba BD .. 

December 


grades, by W.°H. Maxwell, M.A., ky trip, 
Ph.D. a t. of Public instrection, | Brook: Fr a tear ‘ow York about 9.90. 1 20. ‘Tbe 
,N. Y. The primary lesson is built upon | Tou peron 
the theory that narration is the most| V@0!@ Company will meet a pany’ the 


natural exercise in expression for young | sio ay t ~~ Hh aien f Fa 
n eS mci wi are an mi 


people, and that through a ae en route in a a accem- 


will leave New york 2 ae train of 


26th, Toney th i120, Newark e118 


mber 
Flizabeth 11.45 A. M., 
and Sae 


Princeton Junction &. 
12.50 "P. M., = arrive in W ington at 6.00 
They on oe a. 


modations in W 
the writing of stories, they ma about the elty” will be eold te trom New York at 
easily be lead on to description. e ~~ $12.50. As the be limited, an early 


application shou 

or itineraries, tick 
pay tom to or address 8. W. 
Broadway, New York. 


sign of the other volume is to present as 
much of the science of grammar, with its 


and all information ap- 
application, as can be well understood by — 


. Draper, 





The | Larkin Dunton, LL.D., 


3.20 uable practice in venting, ana at the same 





“What shall I give for Christmas?” Rheumatism 
Don’t forget that Webster’s U: 
ary isa tae Ly casa ‘We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
are | the best holiday remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 


ponaet, Sesches teacher, child, rye Tia 
valuable companion in every school and 
jst? hy pr or Sold by all booksellers. 


SS 
Ce onal tear” G G, Merriam & Co. 
publishers, Springticld, Mas. 

Among the well and favorably-known 
high-class school books which Messrs. 
Ginn & Co, publish for common schools 
may be noted Stickney’s seule Readers, 
which have found favor with our teachers 
qo agaee hoya ge gl Classics for 

of the best literature 
ec convenient form, one of the 
most attractive series that has ever been 


resented to the young le of * 
a era Word by Word, an im 


have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great It 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
Teverhad.” H.T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. lL, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











spelling course in two numbers ; ont. Bermuda Bottled. 

ot ly ee gag 5 principle of ows et = x 2S te Rermuda. if 
whose me! is, learn o by doing; p 4k - im yy 
Elementary Lessons in English, showin ~4 4 ores oat. 
how to speak and write tune Bor the. mney. Peters 8 


that is impossible 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
CoD LIVER 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tiled, many cases of 
co 


ISUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the 


correct] 
last, but not least, The National Musi Music 
Course, all of which books stand the 
late | severest tests of time and use. 


There are few books known to school- 
room literature that so Py combine 
ep literature and wat Ge 

or yo as o olk’s 

Library, for schoo aud home, edited by 
ead master of 
the Boston normal ae and published 
by Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co., 6 Han- 
cock avenue, Boston. This This library is 
commended by the leading educators of 
the country as a series that furnishes val- 


time tends to reinforce instruction in 
special lines of school study, with useful 
information and choice selections from the 
best literature. The Young Folk’s Library 











is certainly destined to be one of the most tive stomach can take it. Another 
popular series of books yet published for stimulating ae SS 
the reading of young people. Bophoxphi tes’ which it contains. 
. ou find it for sale at your 
BEECHAM’s PILLs act like magic on a pm ay but see ce Jen. Sgt. 
weak stomach. mal SCOTT'S EM 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





SEER EEE 


LETTERS 





WORTH MEDITATING ON.} 
From W. Edwin Priest, Prof. of History, niacin Se Saas, Ses D. C.—I wish 
specially to thank you for the service ro have rendered me im securing this position. I find it in 
every way 2 most delightful one, and ly see how I could be better suited. (ov. 5, 1889.) 


From G, N. C, Henschen, Prof. of Sciences, High School, Reading, Pa.—I can hardly thank you 
enough for your encouragement and exertions in my behalf. I am perfectly contented with the 
place, and 1 owe the position to you. I did not expect to receive ‘this appointment. (Aug. 31, 1889.) 

From M, A, Stone, Supt. of Schools, Anoka, Minn.—Hope you will serve me as well another 
time as you did on this first trial, in case I need your help. (Nov. 15, 1889.) 

From Mary M, Rose, Asst. High School, Massillon, Ohio.—Throughout my correspondence with 
you, I have been much pleased with your manner of nee business. Your courteous, en- 
couraging letters have been a real help tome. (Nov. 6, 1889. 

From Geo. 8, Fisher, Supt. of Schools, Dulad tai in, ied inhib ses ee ded deen h ™ 
that much besides commission is due you for placing me here, (Oct. 17, 1889.) 

From Miss J. Lee,—I wish you had recommended to me the place to which I am going, to reap 
some profit for your earnest work for me. 

From T, J. Loar, Supt. of Schools, Phillipsburg, Kans.—I believe your agency is the best in the 


United States. (Sept. 15, 1889.) 
Geafton, 17. D-— Mies Miots, elected through Your Agency 
satisfaction. (Oct. 5, 


From A. L, Woods, Supt. of Schools, 
to our grammar department, is giving excelle..t 

From N, H. Comstock, Spencerport, N. J.—Allow me to state that ay dene Gieiaen cee. 
ence with several of the leading “ Teachers’ Agencies” in the country, [ have found yours to be by 
far the most efficient. (Aug. 1889.) 


From J, M. Daniel, en of Schools, Las Animas, Colo.—You placed me in the best position 

I ever had. (Jan. 19, 1889.) 
Eo =. Dietrich, Supt. of Schools, Hopkinsville, Ky.—I thank you for your promptness in 
= teachers, and wish to speak in terms of praise of the general high character of your 


From A, i. Knapp, Prin. Florida Academy, Florida, N. ¥.—I take this ty for thanking 
you for for your efforts in securing me the most pleasant place I ever occupied. (Sept. 14, 1889.) 

From A. E. M., Prof. in State Normal, Indiana, Pa.—1 can say this, — ee 
opportunities in not placing my name in your Agency before this year. (Sept. 5, 1889.) 

From Florence Neel, Prin. High School, Austin, Minn.—I thank you for your kindly interest in 
jr ag am Agency is certainly the most efficient of any with which 1 have been connected. 


From F, P, Matz, Reading, Pa.—I had intended to register with you, and permitted myself to 
pursuaded to register with other bureaus that-have (to Gator ae Saas even a shadow of a 
sieuation. 5 Mate been dienppointed eng cnengs ty these ils “Cheap John” Agencies, 
«From. D, eeneee, ettaes. Ohio.— ie remenatanires. I haven’t 
WD ainan Ww: our esteem, whether 
you secured h him a position. (May 1, ish) ss eater ware % — 
From Sarah A, Hoyt, Prin. High School, Sharon, Wis.—I am very much pleased with the 
wr Trdes dalek Mastal fon bob tare Glare eine aad ne (Nov. 5, 1889.) 
From Laura Mar Afton, Ta.—I have a great dealof confidence in the Associati and only 
regres that I dia not repinter castles. (Nov. 13, 1889.) * 
been highly recommended to me by 


From W. M, Hoffman, Kutztown, Pa.—Your Bureau has 

persons who are members. ot the Association. (Nov. 11, 1889.) 

From D, N, yen ey of Schools, Rawlins, Wyo. Terr.—Had it not been for your Agency 

I would not have known of and 

nine owe my position to your efforts, for which accept my 
Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
OrvILLZ Brewer, Manager. 7O and 72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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EADERS will confer a favor b: the Scu 
| “gene whe a8 hy tS OL JOURNAL when com- 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


S EXC 
Teachers’ ency ous” Ay, 
ssistants, Tu 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Introduces to hae gy | 
and Governesses fo revery department 0 of none 





American 


Prof: Teac! M 
cnoradites stun tanebes a to, alleges Sob oka, Famnilion and 
Mrs. M. J J. YOUNG-FULTON, Centetail Alse Rookheopers, | tenographers, 


Address Miss OC, L. WERNER, 


329 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BRIDGE - ee AGENCY 


Agency, 
ra Union ss maa New York. 








Brockway's Teachers Agency 





On plies superior teachers for schools, } *4Q,7remont . & hte nd. 
eges and families. Geet hers rec ded to school officers. Good 
| places for teach Cireulars on application. 





Mrs. L, FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign cs, for Universities, Cal 





NO FEE winicitcnties ts 


vice, large business, not in col 
but in viding competent oe Retpee witb 
om, Jor stamp. 


R. E. Avery, 2 West 14th St., New York. 














ag of both sexes, for Ca Col- 
ae, oe een r larger salaries, or change of josation 
rhe ly recommended p.m Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 17 
parenta, Selling and renting of school property. State Street, Chicago, Ill., Orville eee, 
faeces teal E. MIRIAM TRIE, 
& &. 1veh Stress, Broadway and Fourth | ¢y CHERMERHORN’S 
Avenue, New York City. TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855, 
8 East 147TH SrReet, xT. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of age teachers registered 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted A ye a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfactio 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 





TEACHERS WANTED, sireas."st tou, 











thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. ‘Send for our new 
registration blanks. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 








NATHANIEL JOHNSON, ACCENTS ATTENTION Z. 
yr ar to secure ord orders og MOUS y08 NATIO ip 12 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, | cites; the storie ‘ot the, greatest nations of 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, _| living historians. d by all “the finest 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., historical work ever 
127 CLINTON PLACE, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. | 97 and 29 W. 238d St., ‘NEW YORK. 
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U r THE QUESTION BOX. i ry: ' 59 
Skin & Scalp Why have fshee scales 9 Scales protect j 
ESTORED | their and ate adapted to their mo- TR atest produced by Ayer’ Cherry 
st by the Se tions, They present no Dagar a Pectoral, Colds, Coughs, Croup, 
er their passage ——— water, as ’ and Sore Throat are, in most cases, im- 
sine A. or feathers would do. ' mediately relieved 
i@s Why do fishes t on streama (irhen by the use of this 
LAE bar they ~# Fee Rome with their com wonderful remedy. 
OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE ar | toward the stream ? hen they breathe It strengthens the 
in | water enters the mouth and passes over voeal organs, allays 
Prthockin ond eng. - | the gills behind. This position, therefore, irritation, and pre- 
ring, thing scaly and pimp diseases | # the breathing process. vents the inroads of 
skin, scalp and with oes of hair, . * Consumption; in 
the great Skin Cure, and Curicura Why have fishes air-bladders? As the . of that 
Soar an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from density od water varies greatly at awens ps owed a 
»and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new | depths, ment or con i ; . 
and blood dissass fea, ycureevery form of skin the bladder the specific gravity Ayes . es re 
Sold here. Prive, Gor 50c.; Re- | Of the tish to of the water in which it x; toral relieves cough- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared POTTER hing and induces 
Dave T= CAL CO., Boston, Mase, me . “S refreshing rest. 
ores How to Cure Skin Diseases." Fh Nn Otay fost differ ? Susanne “T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
a “blackheads, chapped and ve we act as water] i family for thirty ye d have 
akin pi ented by CuTrcuRA Boar.” ad wings ; their legs are short because if long always “found ‘tt “the "past remedy for 
@ Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses in-|*hey. would become entangled in the croup, to which complaint my children 
stantly relieved by the Currcura Awtt-Parm | Weeds, and strike against the bottom.| have been — U. Carley, 
PLastER, the only pain-killing plaster. 260. | Waders, however, require legs be- Brooklyn, N. Y. 











is, etc., 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BAL pions. MD. 
Forchurches, Sebo ‘i BELLS 
Price teres hone tietee Ue ener 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N, Y. 

Our stock for Fall trade is now complete, and represents the juctions of most of the leadi 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC man rs. Many NOVELTIES have been introduced w 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 

A epartment, in which we Geging, £ pentenme assortment of 
Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and ies of rich design and 
exquisite workmanship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than 
exclusive dealers in Rhese goods have Seen accustomed to charge. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
We quote 


Black Faille Francaise, 99c. 
Colored Faille Francaise, 97 
Black and 











Catalogue, state Zooks you it for. 
LUBURC MFC. CO. 
145 Nerzh Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















No such values are 


Cc, 
Colored Plush, 99c. t house in 





Well selected stock of Black and Colored Dress Goods in the newest and most fashionable 
designs and col 


““MILLINERY, 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian creations, supplemented by the 
no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, from the best mills of Germany, England, and America, 








OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 74c, for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpariel Muslin in 
the bodies and heavy 2100 Irish Linen inthe bosoms. The wor! is equal to the finest 
custom made shirts. No shirts of equal merit can be found at any ether house for less than 
$1,00 for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 











Chenille, Turcoman and ail kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware and Housefurnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1.11, 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 620, 





Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
(REAT AMERICAN BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 
T me! | 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND "4 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
DISCOUNTS 
A Cwance of a Lire-rime. Ger Presume No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to 
A trod for our New Teas Just 
& 













cause they have to move about through 
the tall vegetation of marshy borders. 
The heron and cormorant have deep 
notches on the under side of their feet so 
that they can hold the fish upon which 
they feed. 


Why do otters and seals have web feet ? 
While the feet enable them to walk upon 
the land, they are equally effective in 
their action upon the water, and hence are 
adapted to the amphibious nature of the 
animals to which they belong. 


Why do the ears of animals of prey bend 

orward and those of flight rd? 

ears of animals of prey are designed 

to collect the sounds the direction of 

the object of pursuit, of animals of 

flight cutch the sounds that give them 
warning of the approach of danger. 


Why —— es ting animals live 
upon vegeta gastic juice of the 
flesh-eating animal, being adapted to the 


duty which it has to perform, will not dis- 
solve vegetable matter. 


Why has the mole hard and flat feet, 
ar with sharp nails? The animal is 
enabled to burrow in the earth with them 
in search of worms, Its feet are so many 
shovels. 


Why have birds of prey no gizzards? 
Because their food does not require to be 
ground prior to digestion, as does the food 
of grain-eating birds. 


IMPORTANT. 


When New York City, save 
and Hi 
eR a Ra 


at and 
gi 


- 


Modern Conveni 





Why have earth-worms no 
cause the undulato 
muscles serves them for all the 
of progression needed by their 

e. 


lif 

Why has the pelican a 1 pouch under 
ita bill ? It subsists on , generally of 
the smaller kind, and uses its pouch as a 
net for catching them; the ch also 
serves as a paunch in which fish are 
stored, until the bird ceases the exertion of 
fishing, and takes its meal at leisure. 


Why do the smaller animals breed more 
abundantly than the larger ones? Be- 


feet? Be- 


of their 
mode ef 


cause ones are to be 
food for the ones, and are therefore, 
created in n to that end 


adapted 

An > produces but one calf; the 
whale but one young one ; « butterfly lays 
six hundred eggs; silk-worms lay from 
1,000 to 2,000 eggs; the 5,000, the 
ant 4,000 to 5,000, the queen 5,000, to 
6,000. or 40,000 or 50,000 in a season, and 
aspecies of white ant uces 86,400 in a 
day. Birds of eg & dom produce more 
than two eggs; the sparrow and” duck 
tcibe frequently sit upon a dozen. In 
rivers are a thousand minnows for 
one pike ; and in the sea, a million her- 
rings for one shark. 


es 
eee tigre 


“From an experience of over thirt 
years in the sale af proprietary medi- 
cines, I fee; justified in recommending 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One of the 

t recommendations of the Pectoral is 
the enduring quality of its popularity, it 
being more salable now than K was 
twenty-five years ago, when its great 
success was considered marvelous.”— 
R. 8. Drake, M. D., Beliot, Kans. 

“My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had 
almost given up hope of her recovery. 
Our family physician, a skilful man and 
of large experience, pronounced it use- 
less to give her any more medicine ; 
saying that he had done all it was pos- , 
sible to do, and we must prepare for the ‘ 
worst. Asa last resort, we determined 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can 
truly , with the most happy results. 
After taking a few doses she seemed to 
breathe easier, and, within a week, was 
out of danger. We continued giving the 


Pectoral until satisfied she was eed 
well. This has given me unbounded faith 
in the preparation, and I recommend it 


confidently to my customers.’’—C. O 
Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
For Colds and Coughs, take 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
which 
}- 


a Dm ng know’ of ~ natural law 
ve operations of digestion an 
and by a careful Rpemcation of the fin 

of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps ha 


: peavised ope becokinas tables with a delicate y 


voured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by thre judicious use of 
articles of diet a constitution may be 
gradually built 4 until creas enough to resist 
every tendency disease. undreds of subtie 
are floating around us ready to attack 

ver there is a weak 





w int. We may escape 
by keeping ourselves well 


many a shaft 
fortified pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”—“ Civil Service Gazette. 
saseeepty with boiling water or milk. Sold 
SLE hal <-wy tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists , 
London, England 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY, 
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THE SCHO 


f | Prawing” ** presents the subject of || 
Form Stupy, and its e tional applications, in a practical and|_ 
philosophical manner. eir revised form comprising with the 
manuals a complete and carefully graded scheme of form study | 
and drawing, the proper use of Krusi’s text-books cannot fail to|' 
secure the best results from this important study. 

Send 10 cents for ‘‘MgnTAL anp ManuaL TRAINING IN. ForM- 
Strupy.” Fully illustrated, 


D. APPLETON - 8 CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. “@litcago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 





Krusi’s “Cou 


JOURNAL. 
TABLETS, BLANKS 


We. hve how! tite best assortment of 








December.7, 1880, 
AND COPY-BOOKS. 


copy books’ in the market, and We invite 


teachers and scnool officers to\send for description and specimen. pages, which wil 


be furnished on application, viz < 
Paygon, Du Punton & Scribner’s Nation- 
Barnes’ ‘Nation hSystem of Penman- 
Parewiomyy"s Industrial Drawing 
Barnes, I : Drawing. Blan 


rnes’ Industr rawing ‘Series. 
s’ Tracing Boo 


Pinsmare’s Model Script and Spelling 

anks. 

MaVicdr"s New Series of Spelling 

Language Tablets. For Exercises jp 
Grammar. 

Nu um ber Tablets. For Exercises in Arith. 





Bond’s Staff-Ruled Writing Blanks. 
Address the publishers, 


Standard Composition Books. 


A. §. BARNES & C0., 441 & 413 WILMIAM STREET, NRW YORK. 





ECLECTIC SERIES.——Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part |. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo., 479 
pages, half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 
National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Teachers who have used KELLOGG'S TEXT-BOOK ON RHETORIC, 


are the ones who speak most highly in its praise. The book has been adopted for 
use in the High Schools of the following representative cities : 











By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 








Philadelphia, Pa., Brooklyn, N, Y., San Fee S Cal, 
Boston, Mass., New Orleans, La., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Louisville, Ky., Pittsburgh, Pa. a Atchison, Kan., 
Detroit, Mich,, Milwaukee, Wis., Nashua, N. H., 
Lowell, Mass., Worcester, Mass., Racine, Wis., 
Nashville, Tenn. bs Troy, N. Y., Iowa de Ta,, 
Paterson, N. J., Memphis, Tenn., Cairo, Il 

Fall River, Mass., Springfield, Mass., Holyoke, Mass., 


Galveston, Texas., Leavenworth, Kans. 


A Key has recently been published for teachers only. 
If not already acquainted with the Rhetoric, write to the publishers, who will 
theerfully give desired information. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishérs, 174 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., X. Y. 


Allentown, Pa. 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 





Wells’ Mathematics. 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s), 
Brands’ Physiologies. 
Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. 
erage pane of Composition and Grammar. 
e: A new Grammar by South- 

oe and Goddard. 
Boyd’s Art Galleries. 
Morgan's English and American Literature, | 


Our Catalogue for 


Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera. 
ture. 

Students’ Series of English Classics. 

Our Republic: A new Manual of Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 


| Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 


Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 
1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


Western Agency: 106 


16 Astor Piace, New York. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing -more 
than a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations for admission into the leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 

COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part II., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 cts. 


THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 
Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 
copy, 20 cts. each. 


GREENE'S LANGUAGE 
AN No. 2, 20 cts. each. 


‘A. LOVELL & ‘CO., Publishers, 
3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





HALF | of 
afte 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
der ar Text-Books on Art Edu- 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED, 
These MODELS have poem epeetiiiy Gaaigned, tar ths 


of Form and Dra and 
arranged in a care y traded veries, are made wih 
test regard for accuracy and , and are 
fe at the lowest prices. They have 
are abso eS eal to the correct teach 
m and Drawing in every especially 
roubsehs 4 saatieclane aadnous 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 





All the American Educational Publications. Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 


» mailed on application. 


Send trial order to 


THE BAKER, & TAYLOR. CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740. and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BRADBURY AND EMERY’S 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


By WM. F. BRADBURY, Head os of the Latin School, Cambridge, Mass., 


GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Master ant Instructor in Mathematics in the Public 
Latin School, Boston. 
PRICE, $1.08, 


Oopy sent for examination on receipt of Fifty Cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
PUBLISHED JULY, 1889. 
ADOPTED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Oty OF GLOUCESTER. Mass.- - - J 18 Crry CAMBRIDG Ass. = 

Town ov LANCASTER, - WY jl Crry oF Boers, Mage. Bent 
Crry OF LOWELL, i See Any. 3 PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, Mass. Aug. rt 
Crry OF BROCKTON, a - = Hy | Remeeee Cieaey Saaes Somes, 

TOWN OF ANDOVER, * -— >) = Sept, 2 other Important Schools, 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.,, Publishers, 23 CAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


HOLMES” | ze, cum st scrcercnm ot weave UNIVERSITY 
NEW PUBLISHING | »: 


etc., of exceptional interest. Unequalled for beauty 
CO. 





of illustrations and phy, excellence of binding 
and lowness of pmece. Reader, 15 cents, (intro- 
duction price); Second, 25 ‘cents; Third, 40 cents; 
Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, just issued, 72 cents. We 











READERS. |"Sseemonscssctvaca™ = “= (66 & 68 Duane St, 
KINDERGARTEN “mas pe=iis:~ 





J, EADERS will Conte a favor by web ining the ScHOOL JOURNAL when comniuni- 





O don’t you remember, a aes Proephony 
And soon will the Holidays come 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEP’S, (20 cts,; 
$1.80 dos.) Lewis AUGHT NAPPING, 
Lewis. JINGLE BELLS. 


44 doz.) 
40 doz.) Rosabel. 
Ff cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Emerson. MESSAGE OF 
OHRIS AS, (30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Towne. 


Four Christmas Services 

bel, Each 5 cts,; $4.00 per hundred. 
Ph ae, of our Lord. Holy Christ Child 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes, 


co CAROLS AND SONGS. 


aa ; 11 Carols; 10 Carols 

* Carols (enc J oa) HOLLY ty BousHS. | ib 
ota: $1.4 NEW PLECES FOR 
XMAS, (10 


E moth tay “x sumer MUSTO sonM, 
ve many su or pieces a) qua 
might wall be weaned ‘Songs. Six good 


For Piano. 
2a Ob as Grand March. (50 cts.) 


Miltary Schottische, (30 cts.) Rollinson. 
“Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO, 867 Broadway, New York. 


i BEA 


(40 cts.) 





F. Beatty, Washington, 


MEY ORGANS 





CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS.,,contsining, ner 


rols by well-known 


—-Foh 1889.— writers and com- 


=k aed receded 
by an bea geen <4 interesting 


xercise 
that m 


with or Without the. Carols. 16 


pages. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 
Bells,’’ by 
oe pa wih ts * bys. i 
. F. Campiglio 


Hall ; ce * i. Hail. 
and **Peace on Earth,” all. 
of choice Responsive moughout whieh 
are Interspersed ¢ sins Rend Hedin wi en a 
for use in connection with the Readings. Price of 
each service, Scts. a single | 

‘Santa Se See. »” |New) by 
Burnham & ; “The New 
Santa Slate, b oot iateorworth & 
Myrray, “4 Santa Cigne, si 7B ~ y & Root; 
— nits’ hristmas,”” urnham Root; 
‘“Catchin = Kringle, ieee & Root; j 
Mistake, ” & urnham & Root an 
" thiehem. *» ee adults pt Be by Weatherly & 
Root: Price of each (except Bethlehem) 30cts. a 
single copy. Price of Bethlehem, 50cts. a single 
copy. Any of the above mailed postpaid on receipt of 
specified price 


* «*Catalo e of all kinds of Christmas 


Missic, sent free to any address. 


THE ByOn RC CHURCHCO, Gincinneth, o. 
East 16th St., New York C 


These consist 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


a 
wx? UTION LIT. 
MT ste er 
CULTURE, 


For Illustrated eae arene 





E, TOURJEE, Director, pen 8q., BOSTON. 








eating with 
less” Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAY ON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRYIT. WR 
vtaee R. H.VOGDES & CO., 


WITHO OUT. GREASE. 


W, Oor, chestnut # 13th sis.| National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 
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